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MONTGOMERY BLAIR, 


THE EMINENT POLITICIAN AND POSTAL REFORMER. 


S lens history of this distinguished man | ment, and a manly and dignified preseuce. 
is admirably corroborated by his | Not one man in fifty thousand surpasses 
physical and phrenological development. | him in these distinguishing characteris- 
He had a tall and ample bodily develop- | tics. With a good body and large brain, 
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with ample culture and wide experience | 
of men and affairs, and having a parent: | 


age which was distinguished, he early 
took, and admirably maintained, an influ- 
ential rank among men of mark. This 
face is supposed to represent him at about 
seventy years of age, and without any 
marked indications of decay, we see some 
disposition to overwork mentally, and a 
lack in the circulatory forces necessary to 
the ample support of such a frame and 
brain. 

The face and forehead indicate intelli- 
gence and sharp intellectual instincts, and 
he was quite as much governed by intu- 
ition, which was derived from his mo- 
ther’s side, in shaping his course and in 
appreciating men and affairs, as he was 
by logical inferences. 

That is a scholarly brain, keen in ap- 
preciating facts, with remarkable power 
to hold them, and it must have been 
richly stored with available knowledge ; 
that is the historical type of mind with 
an analytical method of investigation. 
He had logical power enough to sit in 
judgment on the facts and experiences he 
acquired, and to prognosticate logically 
the results derivable from his surround- 
ings. The great reforms in the postal 
service which he inaugurated while Post- 
master-General, evinced equally the theo- 
retical, the prophetic, and the practical 
types of thought. 

That squareness of the brow outward 
from the eye shows Order; that great 
breadth of the temples shows constructive 
ability—the power to think clearly in re- 
spect to complications. He would have 
made a fine manufacturer or financier for 
any department of difficult business. 

The desire for property was evidently 
strong in him, and he would have made 
His 


a wise business man if trained to it. 





work in the post-office evinced construct- 
ive, historical, and practic.:! talent. 

He had a wonderful ability to read 
strangers and measure the motives of 
men; he was a man of courage and force 
of character, and dared to differ from 
those who were his friends in matters per- 


| taining to the nation and political parties. 


There is a high, moral head; integrity, 
sympathy, faith, reverence, stability, and 
dignity must have been marked traits in 
his character. The face indicates social 
power, a friendly spirit, the tendency to 
call men around him, and bind them to 
himself and his cause; hence he was a 
man of personal influence, and more in- 
clined to be a leader than a follower. 

In so large a brain and so well-sustained 
as this was, and endowed with power to 
obtain knowledge, skill, and practical 
judgment, aided by sympathy, stability, 
and affection, influential position and 
great control among men are the natural 
results. 

The Blair family has been so long 
known to Americans because of its prom- 
inence in political affairs, that the subject 
of this sketch needs no special introduc- 
tion to the reader. Members of it have 
taken high ground in the great questions 
of public policy which have commanded 
the attention of Congress, and the declar- 
ations of a Blair at such times excited the 
admiration or indignation of the public; 
the latter, however, generally in combina- 
tion with respect for the boldness and 
ability with which these declarations 


were made. 


May 
His 


MONTGOMERY BLAIR was born 
10, 1813, in Franklin County, Ky. 
education was completed at West Point, 
where he was graduated in 1835. After 
serving for a short time in the Seminole 
war, he resigned his commission, and 
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turned his attention to the study of law, 
and a few years later was admitted to 
practice at the bar in St. Louis. Soon 
afterward he was appointed United States 
District Attorney for Missouri. 


the following year was advanced to the 
bench of the Court of Common Pleas, 


where he remained until 1849, when he | 


resigned. Three years later he removed 


to Maryland, and there frequently en- | 
gaged in cases before the United States | 
Supreme Court, and was one of the coun- | 


sel in the famous Dred Scott case. 


His party affiliations then were Demo- | 
cratic, and his part in the Dred Scott | 


case secured the appointment from Presi- 
dent Pierce to the office of Solicitor to 


the Court of Claims. When the Missouri | 


Compromise was repealed, Mr. Blair left 
the Democratic party and joined the Re- 
publicans—a step which lost him his po- 
sition in 1858. 

In 1860 he presided over the Maryland 
Republican Convention, and was a mem- 
ber of the Republican Electoral College 
of that State. In 1861 he was appointed 
Postmaster-General by President Lin- 
coln, and administered the business of 
the department for three years with 
marked efficiency. One of his early acts 
was to prohibit the carrying of certain 
disloyal newspapers in the mails. This, of 
course, attracted widespread attention, 
and the matter was brought up in Con- 
gress; and, after extended consideration 
in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Blair’s action was approved. He also 
made many important improvements in 
the postal service, among which were the 
establishment of uniform postal rates | 


throughout the country, the system of | 


free delivery in large cities, the money- 
order system, and the postal railroad cars. 
While organizing these great systems for 
the benefit of the country, he also made 
the Post-Office Department self-sustain- | 
ing. 

In October, 1864, he withdrew from 
office, and returned to the Democratic | 
party. He was an earnest supporter of | 


In 1842 | 
he was elected Mayor of St. Louis, and in | 
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| Mr. Tilden for the Presidency, and prob- 
ably foremost in having secured his nomi- 
nation to that office. After Mr. Tilden's 
defeat he was prominent in making re- 
peated attacks upon the title of President 
Hayes to his office. He wrote various 
letters, and made some speeches on the 
subject. In the spring of 1878 he pre- 
vailed upon the Maryland Legislature to 
pass a memorial to Congress, asking that 
the question be reopened. Naturally, he 
favored the candidacy of Mr. Tilden again 
in 1880, but he supported Hancock cor- 
| dially, and made several speeches during 
the campaign. 

In person Mr. Blair was tall and thin, 
with a large head and smoothly-shaven 
face. In manner he was simple and kind, 
his inclinations being for agricultural life. 
He was wealthy,owninga costly winter res- 
idence in Washington, while he retained, 
as asummer home, his father’s fine home- 
stead of 600 acres at Silver Spring, Md. 
He there paid much attention tothe rais- 
ing of choicecattle. He received from his 
father (Francis P. Blair), and leaves be- 
hind him, a large and valuable collection 
of manuscripts given by President Jack- 
son to the elder Blair for the purpose of 
writing his biography. Upon that work 
both the Blairs spent much time, but it is 
yet incomplete. 

He died on the 27th of July last, at his 
home, from a spinal disease of several 
years’ duration. 


Our Two MIRRORS.—We can, by the 
aid of two mirrors, possessed by every 
one, make ourselves each day more and 
more beautiful by contemplating our- 
selves in them and looking at the features 
each one reflects to the other. The one 
is the past and the other is the future, 
and by constantly referring to them we 





| can so modify, reform and remodel our 


peculiar characteristics that all who know 
us will wonder what secret charms we 
work that our beauty is so enhanced. 
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TRUE BASIS FOR THE SCIENCE OF MIND AND THE STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


RELATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY TO MOD- 
ERN PHILOSOPHY. 

EFORE closing this essay it may not 

be out of place to show the impor- 
tant relation Phrenology bears to modern 
sciences which have directed their atten- 
tion to.the study of man. Phrenology 
teaches their genetics, power, and com- 
binations. Now, it is evident that if 
Phrenology has separated the instincts 
and various innate tendencies in man and 
connected them with cerebral develop- 
ment, it must have an important bearing 
upon the evolution theory and the specu- 
lations of Darwin and Spencer. When 
Gall and Spurzheim gave their views to 
the world, the doctrine of the 


its lowest ebb. Hume, Paley, Hobbes, 
and others were the typical philosophers 
under whose yoke all men groaned. 
These philosophers reduced all our in- 
stincts, faculties, and everything which 
elevates us above the level of the dust, 
to mere bodily feelings of pleasure and 
pain. Notwithstanding that this doctrine 
seems absurd at the present time, it was 
then widely prevaient because urged alike 
by skeptics and Christian believers. To 
face the supporters of this groveling and 
debasing doctrine was the task of Gall and 
Spurzheim. Unfolding a system of men- 
tal philosophy, which not only recognized 


instinct as a part of our mental constitu- | 


tion, but that all our faculties were innate 
products of habit or association and not 
created by any law. This doctrine did 
not escape the venom of skeptics and 
Christian philosophers, who stigmatized 
it as a materialistic system destined to 
overthrow all belief in philosophy and 
religion. Its supporters were branded as 


heretics, charlatans, and ignorant quacks, | 


and some of them driven from their na- 
tive country. 

Amid all opposition, however, the three 
faithful apostles of truth, Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and Combe, spent their lives and 
fortunes in promulgating their principles. 


innate | 
powers of the human constitution was at | 


| their fathers and which 


| It is curious that some of this scorn and 


contemptuous neglect still continue to 
sway the minds of some even in our own 
day. Men carefully avoid stating that 
they derive any light from Phrenology. 
Yet many of the doctrines taught by the 
phrenologist have crept into the legiti- 
mate branches of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, without credit being given to their 
authors. Many points settled by the 
phrenologist are being brought forward 
every day as new discoveries by the ex- 
perimentalists. So valuable a collection 


| of facts and truths as that embraced in 


the works of the phrenologists could not 
remain hidden, but found their way among 
the thinking public at large. And when 
once you affect the thoughtful class who 
constitute the readers and arbiters of 


| philosophic truth, a pressure is brought to 


bear upon select and conservative schools 
of learning, and finally the philosophers 
of such schools find themselves secretly 
imbibing truths which openly they would 
reject with scorn. 

Moreover, it is a deep truth, revealed 
by history, that truth must prevail, if not 
in the garb or body in which it is at first 
set forth, yet when culled of its disagree- 
able association or presentation, it silent- 
ly makes its way where it was zealously 
debarred. It was even so with phreno- 
logical truth. It was bitterly opposed on 
all sides, but somehow or other men be- 
gan to find themselves using its nomen- 
clature and speaking of innate powers as 
part of the human constitution which 
were entirely unknown to the schools of 
would have 
shocked conservative circles to hear men- 
tioned as worthy of philosophical con- 
sideration. If any one wishes to verify 
this statement for himself let him take 
up our modern philosophers, Bain, Spen- 


| cer, Darwin, and see what they are willing 


to acknowledge as primitive faculties, and 
then compare them with the classification 
of their philosophical predecessors, and 


| he will be surprised to find how many 
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faculties are now thought to be a part of 
our constitution which before were totally 
ignored. It is a fact evident to all who 
have studied the phrenological system 
that many of the faculties which they 
were the first to analyze and describe 
have been secretly appropriated by meta- 
physicians and scientists without even 
an acknowledgment. The most honest 
and candid of modern philosophers in 
this respect, however, is Professor Bain, 
of Edinburgh, a philosopher whose books 
on the “Emotions and the Will” and 
“ The Study of Character” entitle him to 
a very high rank among that class of 
philosophers who have directed their en- 
ergies and investigations to the solution 
of the difficult problems of the most use- 
ful of all the sciences, the science of 
human character. But it will become 
evident to any careful reader of Phrenol- 
ogy and of Bain’s works that much of his 
reasoning and classification has been 
drawn from or suggested by the fathers 
of Phrenology. 


INFLUENCE ON MODERN THOUGHT. 
The doctrine of the innate powers of 
mind as taught by the phrenologist has 
great value in any system of morals, 
hence Combe’s “ Moral Philosophy ” and 
“Constitution of Man” were the natural 


outcome of his study of Phrenology, and | 


as these books were widely circulated in 


Another science, the science of Eth- 
nology, has had a flood of light thrown 
upon it by Phrenology. Under its prin- 
ciples this science has assumed a sure 
and definite character. The characters 
of the various races of men have been 
analyzed and classified. Regional Phre- 
nology has been accepted as an indispen- 
sable element in the study of this science, 
even by those who object to organological 
phrenology. The classification of the 
characters of the people of the various 
nations has an important bearing upon 
the art of diplomacy, and it would be 
well if this department were more thor- 
oughly developed. The revival at the 
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present time of the study of innate 
powers by Spencer and others is a move- 
ment if not due to Phrenology is at least 
anticipated by Phrenology. The views 
of Spencer and modern scientists, that no 
matter about the genesis of the faculties 
we have instincts which are closely re- 
lated to those in animals—this that the 
instinct which causes the squirrel to 
hoard his food is that which in man gives 
the love to acquire property—is nothing 
more than what Phrenology taught years 
ago. The modern scientists take up 
some of our instincts and discuss them 
somewhat in detail, but much of what 
they say can be found in the works of 
the phrenologists. It is not my aim to 
prove that modern scientists have not 
added anything to the science of mind 
either in the way of clearer definition or 
demonstration ; far be it from me to slur 
in the least the earnest effort of modern 
philosophers to solve the different prob- 
lems in the science of character, but in 
the name of impartiality I do protest 
against all egotistical efforts on the behalf 
of modern philosophers to glide over or 
ignore the truths of Phrenology to which 
they are indebted directly or indirectly. 

The phrenological system has still 
much to offer modern science which can 





be pushed aside only to the detriment and 
delay of thestudy of human nature. The 


| genetic faculties of the human constitution 
their day they have had an influence | 
direct and indirect on our modern ethics. | 


are not only analyzed and described by the 
phrenological system, but they are con- 
nected with cerebral development. Sup- 
pose we deny the truth of this cere- 
bral connection, we can not shuffle aside 
the facts they have accumulated. These 
facts were collected during the life-long 
labors of men of marked abilities for 
scientific investigation, and therefore de- 
serve our careful attention. Each instinct 
is separately considered, minutely de- 
scribed, and appropriately illustrated by 
facts gathered from the observation of the 
habits not only of men, but also of ani- 
mals. The tendency of these facts is to 
support the principle that mentality de- 





pends for its manifestation upon cerebral 
development, that from the lowest to the 
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highest creature living there is a depend- 
ence upon cerebral structure, that in the 
lower species the brain and nervous or- | 
ganization are smaller in size than in the | 
higher. There is not only an advance in | 
development of the encephalon as a 
whole, but there is a marked difference | 
in the development of the respective parts | 
themselves. Thus, for instance, phre- 
nologists find that the parts of the enceph- 
alon which they connect with different 
instincts are wanting in some and present 
in other animals, as in the case of the in- | 
stinct of locality, which gives a knowledge 
of distance and direction, is large in birds | 
which leave their homes for foreign coun- | 
tries in seasons when food can not be ob- 
tained, and is small in those birds which | 
prefer to perish at home rather than fly | 
to distant parts. So also the beaver, noted 
for its constructiveness, has that organ 
large. The squirrel is an acquisitive ani- 
mal and has the organ of Acquisitiveness 
large; while many animals that do not 
construct houses or lay up food for them- | 
selves are deficient in these organs. The | 
cock has the organ of Combativeness large | 
and is noted for his pugnacity. 

Spencer discusses at particular length 
the relation of the inner to the outer en- | 
vironment. It seems to me that from the | 
basis of the phrenological system a similar | 
doctrine could be deduced. The phrenolo- | 
gists do not express their views in terms | 
of the relation of the inner to the outer | 
environment, but they have given facts 
with respect to the action of the faculties 
which are well worthy of consideration at 
the present time. They hold that all the 
faculties they have discovered are not 
mere passive sensibilities, but all tend to 
actions, the larger having greater tend- 
ency to act than the smaller. These 
faculties can not be called into action by 
the influence of the will; we can not fear, 
love, hate, or pity simply by willing it, 
but internal or external causes may stimu- 
late the nerve centers, and whether we 
will or not the emotions will be felt. As, 
for instance, how often do we feel an un- 
controllable trembling of the body and 
signs of fear when placed in circumstances 





of danger. This is because the instinct 
of cautiousness is awakened by the cir- 
cumstances of the outer environment 
which has the appearance of danger. In 
this and other cases we have the action 
of the outer phenomena upon the inner 
instinct and the corresponding effect, fear, 
which follows. There is a doctrine 
taught in one of our prominent univer- 
sities (Harvard) that the signs, such as 
the trembling of the body in fear and 
the billing and cooing of some animals 
in expressing love, are not simply mani- 
festations of innate powers, but are the 
very powers themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing that this doctrine is supported by one 
for whose learning and philosophical 
talents I have the deepest respect, yet it 
seems to be extremely absurd. It seems 
to me that such philosophers confound 
the sign of an organ with the organ itself. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF FACULTIES. 


Every instinct has its own peculiar 
language, and the very fact that the lan- 
guage itself differs would prove a differ- 
ence of instinct or emotion behind this 
language. The language is the effect of 
the excited instinct, it is its natural ex- 
pression, but the language is not the in- 
stinct itself. Thus the varied language 
of Amativeness: the billing and cooing in 
pigeons, the petting and caressing among 
animals, are not the amative propensity, 
but only its natural language. The crimson 
blush which steals over the cheeks of a 
modest maiden is the expression of self- 
consciousness or active love of approba- 
tion, but it is not the faculty itself. The 
true principle is rather that the instincts 
and their manifestations form a cycle. 
The excited instinct manifests itself in 
its own peculiar language, and this lan- 
guage bya sort of reflex action excites 
the instinct, so that when the language is 
presented to an instinct or emotion, that 
instinct or emotion will be awakened and 
will express itself in actions of the body 
or the voice. We have here a principle 
which in application is of the utmost 
importance especially in elocution and 
oratory, for we may arouse the emotion, 
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not by willing that the emotion should | 


be aroused, but by assuming the language | 
of the emotion. The best way to feel | 
angry is to put ourselves in the environ- | 
ment necessary to produce anger, viz.: | 
assume the gestures of face and body and | 
the tones of voice which are the language 
of anger ; this gives the external manifes- 
tation of anger; the internal will be de- 
veloped by the external, and also by 
putting oneself in mental attitudes which 
stimulate anger, 7z. ¢, to think over 
all the reasons we have for being angry, 
the slights we have received, etc. If we 
wish to restrain anger we withdraw our- 
selves from all the attitudes, both exter- 
nal and internal, of anger, and endeavor 

to stimulate the emotions which are of 

an opposite nature to those of anger. 

Although few phrenologists have treated 

the expression of the instincts in this way, 

yet I think { am justified in drawing such 

deductions from their mental classifica- 

tion. 

Phrenology throws light also on that 
puzzling question in psychology, how it 
was possible to feel anger and compassion 
at the same time. Any one who has 
studied himself or other people carefully 
will find that there often rages in our 
bosoms at the same time two or more in- 
stinctive promptings—voices let us call 
them ; one calls in one direction, while 
another prompts in just the opposite 
direction. Shakespeare, with that natural 
poetic instinct which has often put to 
shame the metaphysical philosopher by 
its deep insight into human character, 
illustrates this principle in the case of 
young Gobbo, whom he represents as in 
great perplexity whether to obey the 
voice of his conscience and return to his 
master the Jew, or follow the voice of his 
feelings, or, as he calls it, the council of 
the fiend, and run away. 

So we have often felt the desire to 
punish an offender and have felt at the 
same time an instinct of kindness calling 
on us to spare the guilty, and thus there 
is in our constitution, in general, a con- 
flict of instincts which restrain each 
other. This doctrine of the mental com- 








bat of instincts is due to Phrenology, and 
is in harmony with observed facts and 
the common practice of mankind. Nor 
does Phrenology stop here; it settles 
that most important question in ethics, 
which instincts in our nature should have 
the supremacy; it shows clearly that the 
highest development of our race consists 
in harmonious organization, and that in 
order that there should be harmony the 
higher faculties should prevail. 


BAIN DISCUSSED. 


It was my intention to have discussed 
Prof. Bain extensively, but I am sorry to 
say that space and time will not allow me. 


| Bain, in his book on the study of charac- 
| ter, begins by stating that he will give 


the analysis of the human character ac- 
cording to the phrenological system. It 
is to be regretted that Bain did not carry 
out his intention. While he gives the 
organs and their location according to 
the phrenological method, the facts sup- 
porting the location of these organs and 
the nature of their functions he does not 
give according to Phrenology, but steers 
out into a system of self-conscious reflec- 
tion upon each individual organ, and 
attempts to show the errors in the classi- 
fication. Now, this would not have been 
objectionable if he had not stated that 
he would give the phrenological system, 
He would have dealt more fairly with 
Phrenology if he had reserved his criti- 
cisms and made them in connection with 
his own system. It is not a matter of 
great importance to those who have 


-studied the systematic works on Phre- 


nology, but it has a tendency to mislead 
the novice in phrenological principles 
who is apt to believe that all the evidence 
which phrenologists bring to prove each 
organ is given by Bain and annihilated 
by him. Yet I have many objections to 
make against Bain’s criticisms of the facul- 
ties thus presented, but have not time 
to do so. As a systematic exposition of 
character Bain’s book is a successful pro- 
duction and shows how far a person of 
intelligence can become a phrenologist 
even by a system of mental introspection. 
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Bain could be taken as a fair phrenologist, 
though he professes to steer clear of 
their methods of investigation; but to 
take his book as one of the best phreno- 
logical books, or as the best on the study 
of human character, would be a great 
blunder. No one can form a correct 
estimate of Phrenology by a perusal of 
Bain. He proposes to follow the self- 
conscious method of investigation. He 
admits the correctness of the phrenologi- 
cal method, but refuses to follow it be- 
cause too laborious. Now, this is the 
secret cause of the errors he falls into 
himself, and of the mistakes he makes in 
attacking the phrenological classification. 
Let no one therefore imagine for a mo- 
ment that Bain has taken up the gauntlet 
thrown down by Gall and Spurzheim 
during their career and as defiantly 
thrown down by all phrenologists since. 
No, Bain does not undertake to prove 
Phrenology imperfect by methods of in- 
duction, but by self-introspection. Those 
who are doubtful as to the efficiency of 
the self-conscious method to determine 
the genetic powers of mind, I refer to 
what I have said upon this subject in the 
early part of this essay. I must hasten 
to give a concise criticism of Bain. 
Professor Bain having stated clearly the 
method he intended to pursue, gives the 
phrenological organs in order and files 
objections against some and acknowledges 
others as correct. His main attack is on 
the description of the functions of the 
organs given by the phrenologists. Now, 
it appeats to me that much of the dis- 
cussion arises from the difficulty the 
phrenologists found in getting words to 
define accurately the functions which the 
observed facts indicated. Such confu- 
sion occurs in every system and is not 
confined to Phrenology. Still there is a 
seeming injustice on the part of Bain 
because he does not acknowledge that 
many of the points he treats and the ob- 
jections he makes, were already discussed 
among the phrenologists themselves ; and 
because the arguments which Bain uses, 
giving his readers to understand that they 
are the products of his own mind, are in 
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many cases arguments which were brought 
forward by the phrenologists themselves 
in their endeavors to get a terminolog 
to correspond with the facts observed. 

The phrenologists avoided as much as 
possible mere strife of words; it was the 
facts alone they concerned themselves 
about; so even if Bain’s criticism has suc- 
ceeded in anything it has not in disprov- 
ing the facts or principles of the science, 
but only some errors or cross-divisions of 
functions of the organs. If Bain had 
given the phrenologists a better termi- 
nology he might have done something; but 
while he has shown much ability in en- 
deavoring to tear down the fabric erect- 
ed by Phrenology, he has not shown 
unerring skill in his reconstruction of the 
system. 

I have said that many of the objections 
urged against the phrenological classifi- 
cation and organology by Bain may be 
found in the phrenological works them- 
selves. Thus, for instance, Bain has long 
discussions to make about whether the 
absence of one faculty would lead to the 
manifestation of the opposite function, 
as, for example, if Combativeness were 
absent would timidity or fear be the 
consequence, or is it necessary to have a 
new organ for fear under the name of 
Cautiousness? Now, this mode of dis- 
cussion is found among the phrenologists 
themselves, and if Bain had taken the 
trouble to look into Gall’s works he 
would have found that Gall had the same 
opinion as he himself entertains. So 
also Bain thinks that the organs of Size 
and Form ought to be made into one and 
called extension or space. But if he had 
consulted Gall and not confined his read- 
ing to Combe he would have found that 
Gall had already denominated these or- 
gans as extension or space. Many other 
points which Bain brings up as objections 
to be made against Phrenology are really 
not objections against the science, but 
against some of the metaphysical disqui- 
sitions of George Combe. Indeed Bain, 
in many of his arguments, shows much of 
the same acumen as is shown by almost 
every person who begins the study of 
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Phrenology, but has not sufficient leisure 
to pursue it according to its methods of 
investigation. He constantly betrays his 
insufficient knowledge of the fathers of 
Phrenology, and oftentimes he gets in- 
volved in his own metaphysical subtilty 
and can not disengage himself from it. 
Then again he forgets that he had started 
out with the intention of evolving Phre- 
nology from the internal depths of hisown 
self-consciousness, and makes statements 
and arguments which can only be drawn 
from observation. Indeed, his system is 
a mixture of two conflicting elements, 
bred in the schools of philosophy which 
recognized the introspective method as 
the only process of investigating the 
mind. He seems at one time about to 
throw off its trammels and soar on the 
wings of induction into the region of 
clear proof, then he suddenly flops down 
again and is willing to accept as proved 
many things which the general conscious- 
ness of man can not harmonize. Thus 
while he agrees that many of the instincts 
and propensities recognized by Phre- 


nology are innate powers in the constitu- 
tion of man, self-consciousness testifying 
to the fact, he makes exceptions to some, 
and yet it is peculiar that many of those 
organs which he accepts are ones less 
clearly demonstrated by the introspective 
method. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAIN’S METHOD. 

For example, he is willing to recognize, 
nay, he is absolutely positive, that Alimen- 
tiveness, which gives a taste and relish for 
food, is a primitive faculty. It is a favor- 
ite method of his, upon other occasions, 
to show that some of the phrenological 
faculties are explainable by supposing 
their seat to be in the body and not in 
the brain centers. Now, what faculty is 
more connected with the body than Ali- | 
mentiveness? Could we not account for | 
the love of food and the desire to satisfy | 
hunger and thirst purely from bodily feel- | 
ings? The claims of the body for food 
and drink are imperious. The stomach | 
gnaws with irresistible craving for some- | 


thing to feed upon, and the sense of want | 


may be nothing more than the desire ot 
anemptystomach. And besides, the love 
and relish for different kinds of food may 
be only the result of the delicate discrim- 
ination of the tongue. The existence of 
an organ of Alimentiveness is, therefore, 
by the self-conscious method of argumen- 
tation which Bain skillfully employs upon 
other occasions, totally unnecessary. 
There are many other organs which 
Bain acknowledges which could be ob- 
jected to upon the evidence of self-con- 
sciousness; but I must hasten to bring 
this essay to a close. Bain displays a 
very confused conception of the two 
phrenological organs of Love of Approba- 
tion and Self-esteem. He thinks that as 
presented by the phrenologists they neu- 
tralize each other. He can not see that 
there is any great difference between 
being confident of our own powers and 
esteeming ourselves, our personal identity 
and all we call our own, as anything dis- 
tinct from the instinct of approbation, 
which desires the praise of others. Now 
it seems to us that there is a clear and 
necessary distinction made here by the 
phrenologists, which Bain fails to grasp. 
It is something very different to have a 
selfish pride in our own abilities, and to 
desire the approbation of others. In 
other words, the egotist who is satisfied 
with himself and cares not a straw about 
the opinions of others, is different from 
the sycophant who desires to be esteemed 
by others, and whose character manifests 
itself very often in vanity and in a fawn- 
ing, cringing disposition. There are per- 
sons who, rather than be deprived of the 
esteem and praise of others, will surren- 
der their own views and adapt their con- 
duct and opinions to please those whose 
commendation they value. Cicero is a 





| good example of those whose character is 


influenced by the love of approbation ; he 
was always troubled about what the peo- 
ple, and especially what future genera- 
tions, would say concerning him. Much 
could be said regarding the marked differ- 
ence between the conceit which makes 
us esteem all things belonging to us and 
the vanity which desires the praise of 
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others; but I must hasten to glance at 
some other of Prof. Bain’s exceptions to 
Phrenology. 

He files an objection against the explana- 
tion of the organ of Benevolence as given 
by the phrenologists. In his own system 
he recognizes an organ of sympathy. I 
will endeavor by the self-conscious meth- 
od to meet Bain, not that I think the 
self-conscious method of investigation is 
able of itself to settle the question; but 
as that is the method Bain pursues, I de- 
sire to meet him on his own grounds. 
Now, it seemsto me at least, that accord- 
ing to self-introspection sympathy is a 
general power, and not a special instinct. 
How can we separate sympathy from any 
power, and make it a distinct instinct? 
Do we not sympathize with those only 
who have feclings and sentiments in com- 
Thus man can not sympa- 
thize with a monkey, because he can not 
Neither can an 
infidel sympathize with a spiritualist, be- 
bond 


mon with us? 
enter into its feelings. 
cause there is of connection. 
Neither can the virtuous man sympathize 
with the profane sinner and evil-liver for 
the Sympathy depends 
much upon the power we have of entering 
into other people’s thoughts and feelings, 


no 


Same reason. 


and this power depends upon the relative 
number of faculties we have in common. 
Sympathy in the sense of pity is clearly 
performed by benevolence. Benevolence 
is the foundation of philanthropy, and if 
we admit an organ of Benevolence there 
is no necessity for an organ of sympathy, 
for benevolence acting with other facul- 
ties will give all that Bain places under 
sympathy. 


BAIN S ORGANS OF ELOCUTION AND 


PLOT-INTEREST. 


Prof. Bain is still 
his attempts to evolve Phrenology from 
liis consciousness. He thinks there ought 
to be an organ of cadence or clocution. 
Now, I was very desirous at first to 
tollow Bain in his views upon the neces- 
sity of an organ for elocution and evolve 
such an organ from my own conscious- 
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more ambitious in | 


{Oct., 
ness, but I thought it only fair to hear 
those on the subject who might be ex- 
pected to have a clearer consciousness of 
this subject than either Bain or myself, 
[ put 
the question to several well-known pro- 
fessors of the art of elocution, whether 
there was anything in elocution which 
might not be accounted for by tune and 
time. 
ocal, 


namely, professional elocutionists. 


The answer was clear and unequiv- 
These gentlemen showed me that 
the great difference between music and 
recited speech was a difference of pitch 
only, the former being concrete and the 
All the varied harmony 
of music and intonations of speech depend 
upon the organs of Tuneand Time. Bain’s 
attempt, therefore, to evolve an organ of 
cadence Ly the self-conscious method 
seems to be The difference 
which Bain observed between speech and 
music must have been the quality of the 


latter discrete. 


a failure. 


tones of the voice, although he does not 
clearly state that to be his view, but if he 
had made a more thorough observation 
of great actors and orators, he would 
have discovered that all the difference in 
the quality of intonation was due to the 
peculiar effect of each of the phrenologi- 
cal faculties. The instincts and senti- 
ments have all their effect the 
voice ; for example: Secretiveness muffles 
the voice, its natural expression is a whis- 
per; bereavement is low and plaintive ; 
Veneration soft, subdued, and reverential, 
Destructiveness is sharp and guttural, and 
Self-esteem is hard,positive and dogmatic, 
while Combativeness has abrupt, harsh, 
emphatic tones; Sublimity gives depth, 
grandeur, swelling, and profound quality 
and quantity to the voice andall the force 
of enunciation 


upon 


is on a grand scale; 
Mirthfulness has light, playful tones; and 
sO on, every sentiment or propensity adds 
a certain coloring to the tones of the 
voice. It was probably from having ob- 
served all the various intonations of the 
voice which each individual faculty of 
the human constitution produced, that 
Bain was led to think that there ought 
to be an organ of elocution or cadence. 
But all the functions such 


an organ 
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could perform can clearly be ascribed to 
other faculties, ; 

Bain having reached a certain height 
in his phreno-self-conscious method does 
not wish to surrender his elevation or 
remain there, but spreads his pinions 
wider and ends by introducing a new 
organ which he thinks will be a good 
addition to the phrenological system, 
called plot-interest. Now, I should like 
to have such an organ made a part of the 
analysis of the human mind, but I am 
afraid if its existence depends upon the 
self-conscious method of investigation, it 
will never exist. Plot-interest is only 
the effect of a combination of faculties, 


THE TRUE BASIS FOR THE SCIENCE OF MIND. 





as, for example, in a novel the plot-inter- | 


est depends upon the number and kind 
of sentiments and propensities excited by 
the events of the story. Thus benevo- 
lence will be aroused by the suffering of 
the various characters which are de- 
scribed in the story and will anxiously 
watch the plot to see if the objects of its 
interest will be safe. So with the love of 
the marvelous, all things which are new, 
strange, and miraculous will be watched 
by it with intense interest. So with the 
organ of Cautiousness, dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes, gloomy caverns, and all 
kinds of adventures will be interesting to 
that faculty, and the plot-interest which 
appeals to it will be powerfully intensified. 
So Combativeness will be aroused to ac- 
tivity by events of heroism and self-de- 
fence, descriptions of battles, etc. Vener- 
ation, Hope, Justice, and all the various 
faculties may be actively aroused by the 
incidents in the novel, and thus the 
plot-interest will be rendered intense. 
The more numerous the organs excited 
by the events in the novel, the more in- 
tense the plot-interest, and besides there 
is one organ above all others which tends 
to deepen the plot-interest, the organ of 
Secretiveness, whose function is the desire 
to pry into hidden things. Now, the 
chief point of interest in a plot is to con- 
ceal the true nature and result of the 


story as much as possible, and conceal- | 


ment is highly delightful to Secretiveness, 
and much of the interest we have in a 
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highly-drawn plot is due to the excite- 
ment of this faculty. Thus we see that 
plot-interest can be accounted for by the 
activity, more or less intense, of the sen- 
timents and propensities, singly and in 
combination, and there is no necessity 
for a separate organ for plot-interest. 

Prof. Bain’s book is well worth a care- 
ful study and does him great honor. It 
is really the first production on the 
science purporting to come from the self- 
conscious school, although it in many 
essential points is far from being a prod- 
uct of self-consciousness, so many of 
the truths contained therein being de- 
rived from the works of phrenologists 
and from the method of observation 
and induction in general. To Bain must 
be given the credit, however, of being the 
first philosopher of the introspective 
school to produce anything like a fair 
consideration of the phrenological classi- 
fication of mind. But it must be remem- 
bered that Bain is not a philosopher of 
the purely self-conscious school. Though 
brought up in that school and retaining 
many of its doctrines, he has gone out in 
a different path, and has taken in matter 
and truth from other schools. 

It may be thought that in this essay I 
should meet the various objections to 
Phrenology which from time to time have 
been urged against it, but this would be 
an endless task. The objections against 
this science generally spring from those 
who are ignorant of its principles or who 
have become acquainted with Phrenology 
through its opponents and have therefore 
obtained a stock of misrepresentations, 
false quotations, and hackneyed, puerile, 
and contemptible objections. I can not an- 
swer such objections in detail ; suffice it 
to say that the founders of Phrenology 


were perfectly capable of looking out for 
all the little side 
Let nobody suppose, however, that I have 
not seen the objections urged against 


issues of the science. 


Phrenology by such men as Galton, Car- 
penter, Bastian, and Lewes—the objections 
of these men are all easily met; some of 
them are the product of sheer ignorance 


or mere misrepresentation. Dalton has 
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withdrawn his objection. Sir William | 


Hamilton is supposed to have annihilated 
Phrenology. Well, I have no doubt but 
that Sir William would have annihilated 
Phrenology if he could, but nevertheless 
Hamilton is dead and Phrenology is still 
alive, and I venture to say that all the Wil- 
liam Hamiltons that ever lived could not 
annihilate Phrenology. 
Sary 


It is not neces- 


to discuss Hamilton’s objections, 
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since the points at issue between the 
phrenologists and Hamilton have been 
decided in favor of the former by modern 
physiology and anatomy.* 

THOMAS A. HYDE. 

Cambridge Episcopal Church, Cambridge Mass. 

* The reader who has found this article of interest 
and has not read the two preceding articles under the 
same title, and may wish to do so, will find them in the 
July and September numbers. The three taken together 


form one essay and should be read in order. Ep. P. j. 
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THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 


T is scarcely four years ago that we | and precipitate depths, in which clustered 


found ourselves coursing down the | 
well-kept pass of the St. Gothard in the 
very comfortable coupé of a diligence, on | 
our way from Andermatt to Fliielen. Like 
all travelers who have a special fondness | 
for mountains, we found the grand pano- | 
rama of rugged cliffs, foaming streams, 
near and far mountains, with summits 


whose snow gleamed in the morning sun, 


villages and hamlets most fascinating, 


| awakening emotions of indescribable de- 


light. Now and then, however, our feel- 
ings were rudely jarred by the rattle of 
steam drills, and occasionally the roar of a 
blast awakened the echoes of the valley. 
A turn in the road would bring into view 
groups of workmen patiently constructing 
a terrace in the mountain-side, or en- 
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deavoring to penetrate an overhanging 
cliff. At times we found ourselves on a 
level with a group of them, and in such 
close proximity, that the fact was forced 
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in a few years the heights and depths so 
long held consecrated by the sentiments 
of ideality and sublimity, would resound 
to the shriek and roar of the straining lo- 








Tue ENTRANCE TO THE St. GoTHARD TUNNEL AT GOESCHENEN. 


comotive as it drew its load of passengers 


and freight up the spiral incline. 
We had heard of the bold project of 
building a railway and tunnel which 


upon our unwilling consciousness that 
commercial enterprise had at last invaded 
that quiet region, and was building one of 
its chief instrumentalities—a railway—and 
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should make the passage of the hoary St. | panions, in a diligence, whose six horses 
Gothard easy, and bring into quick com- | labored up the steep and narrow roadway, 
munication the beautiful Lake of the | and our vision ranged down the declivit- 
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Tue Grand OvuTLooKx From Scuwyrz. 


Four Cantons and the charming lake ous sides of the mountain, we almost re- 


country of Italy; but when we found our- | joiced in the thought, that surely here 
selves, with three or four stranger com- | are too many difficulties in the way of the 
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engineer; the vast trouble and expense 
will render the building of a railroad a 
profitless undertaking. Yet at that very 
time the work was going on, and scien- 





THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 19! 


St. Gothard and the Bernardino until 
1830, although the pass was the shortest 
way through the Swiss territory to Italy ; 
and when this road was eventually con- 


Tue Devit's Bripce on tur O_p Roan. 


tific skill was rapidly conquering the 
tremendous obstacle which Nature had 
erected. 

Such were the difficulties of the ascent, 
that there was no carriage-road by way of 


structed, it could not compete with the 
Brenner and the Semmering routes, 
which were so much lower and easier of 
access. Though the St. Gothard road 
had the advantage of being shorter, it 
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had the more serious disadvantages of | 
being steep, with numerous abrupt turns, 
and frequent suggestions of danger, which | 
are not at all relished by the majority of | 
travelers. We shall never forget the ride | 
down the pass, our horses being on a full 
run, the heavy coach swaying to and fro, 
and in making a rapid turn, there was 
sometimes an abrupt lurch of the vehicle, 
which swung its wheels close to the mar- 
gin of the road, beyond which there was 
in some localities an almost perpendicular 
fall for fifty or more feet, with anything 
but an inviting bed of rock at its sharply- 
inclined base. We shall never forget our 
sensations as we dashed over the famous 
Devil’s Bridge, and gazed down into the 
foaming water of the Reuss, as that rapid 
stream dashed through the broken and 
jagged masses of rock which obstruct the 
river’s downward flight. The engraving 
gives but a faint idea of the narrow gorge 
through which the mountain stream 
rushes there. 

The romancing tourist may prefer the 
knapsack and staff, or the post-diligence, in 
his junket through these interesting defiles; 
but the traveler who would go comfort- 
ably through their lower precincts, and 
can be satisfied with vanishing bits of the 
mountain glory, will patronize the rail- 
way ; besides, it is time and money saved 
to him who would run through Switzer- 
land in a short time. 

The St. Gothard Railway starts from 
the Lake of Lucerne; it travels along the 
Bay of Uri to Fliielen, up the zig-zag val- 
ley to the tunnel entrance at Géschenen, 
issuing from the tunnel at Airolo, and 
thence proceeding downward to Lugano 
on Lake Maggiore. 

The mountain tunnel is regarded as one 
of the greatest feats of modern engineer- 





ing; it is nearly nine miles in length, and 
over 3,000 feet above the sea level. There | 
are fifty other tunnels on the route of the 
railway, several of them a mile or more in 
length. It is the character of its tunnel | 
system which renders the St. Gothard | 
specially noteworthy among mountain | 
railways. Seven of the subterranean 
passages between the Lake of Zug and 


the Italian frontier are spiral, or double 
upon themselves screw-fashion. 

Between Erstfeld and Géschenen there 
are three of these spiral passages, made 
necessarily in that form because of the 


| narrowness of the Reuss Valley. General- 


ly abrupt ascents in railways are overcome 
by making long curves proportioned in 
length to the height to be surmounted, 
that the grade need not be steeper than a 
common locomotive is able to ascend. 
This is not possible in the Valley of the 
Reuss between the points mentioned— 
the road is therefore doubled on itself, 
like a winding stair, and the difference in 
grade is surmounted within a tunnel. 
The railroad rises thus in the neighbor- 
hood of Wasen one hundred and thirty- 
six metres (over 450 feet), by means of the 
three tunnels of Pfaffinsprung, Watten- 
gen, and Leggestein. Between Airolo and 
Lugano, there are four other spiral tun- 
nels, each of which is about 1,500 metres, 
or nearly a mile in length. 

The illustrations show parts of the 
railway, with glimpses of the picturesque 
and gorgeous scenery along the line. 

As a commercial venture, this railway 
will probably more than realize the san- 
guine expectations of its projectors. It 
is already having some effect upon the 
trade of Northern Europe, considerable 
traffic beginning to set in by way of Ant- 
werp. The fact that this route is practi- 
cally the shortest southward across the 
vast Alpine chain will not only naturally 
secure for it the traffic of the Rhenish re- 
gions immediately to the north of it, but 
also that of the greater part of Western 
Germany and Eastern France, as well as 
Belgium and Holland. EDITOR. 

WHEN the spirit, worn and weary, 
"Neath its daily load of care, 
Finds the pathway long and dreary, 
And the burden hard to bear, 
Tired with hoping, faint with fearing, 
Sighs to reach the golden gate, 
Then in accents soft and cheering, 
Patience whispers, ‘‘ Only wait ;” 
For a brighter day is dawning, 
Joy awaits us in the morning,— 
In the beauty of the morning— 
** Only wait.” 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS. 


N what I have to communicate, it is 
important that everything be consid- 


ered abstractly, and with the utmost can- | 


dor. The reader will, therefore, excuse 
the little circumstance that I withhold 
my real name, as even that might, ina 


slight degree at least, deflect from a strict | 


impartiality of judgment. 


In such a work, for instance, as Mrs. | 
Child's “ History of Religious Ideas,” one | 
can learn how anciently the devotees of | 
India regarded the material world. They | 
cherish much the same impression of | 


matter at the present day. “Their notions 
have descended with the ages, reappear- 
ing in modified forms in more modern 
philosophies and religions. Matter was 
gross, evil, the enemy of the Highest. 


The best saint would despise, and as far | 
as possible ignore it; dissever sensibility, | 


seek abstraction, negation, having contact 
only with spirit. 


In what’ I am about to offer, I shall | 


encounter embarrassment, because of my 
consciousness of oriental bigotry linger- 


ing still in the life of to-day. Nor can I 
invoke aid from the poetic mythologies 
of Greece and Rome. We do not believe 
in gods and goddesses. Wecan not exalt 
the human figure or earthly action, by 
painting the portraits and reciting the 
biographies of celestial and immortal be- 
ngs. Wecan not dream, we can not look 
aloft; we are hemmed in to the mere 
cope of every-day life. And this life, 
among us, is bereft of all imagination, 
tediously repeated, hastening, if not 
checked, to become altogether “common- 
place.” 

The application of these introductory 
remarks may soon begin to appear. Ama- 
tiveness is a fortunate term which phre- 
nologists have applied to that portion of 
the brain from which arises all special 
interest between the sexes. Its seat is 
the cerebellum, the “ hinder and lower di- 
vision of the brain.” This division may 
be detected by passing up the cords of 
the neck until we reach what begins to 


| be properly the head. On the average, it 
| embraces five times as much brain as is 
allotted to any other faculty; is a brain 
of itself, has immediate connection with 
| several vital functions: hence its force, 
its independent activity. It is generally 
large with poets and orators, actors, per- 
| sons of powerful constitution, men and 
women of commanding presence and in- 
fluence. If we find a person genial, noble, 
warm-hearted, we may infer large and 
healthful amativeness. It has been an 
element in some of as fine inspirations as 
the world eversaw. In animals, its scope 
is somewhat extended; in the human 
race, anyway, its range is almost infinite. 
It is not only the source of physical love, 
but it can take on an endless number of 
shadings and exaltations, appearing as 
sentiment, attachment, mere love of prox- 
imity, gentle dalliance, gallantry, courtesy, 
good manners, refinement, and so on. 
Now we have no new theory of morals 
| to propound, and assail no institution. 
What we would break up, are falsities. 
What we would remove, is incompleteness. 
Our work is conservative, not revolu- 
| tionary. We humbly take our position 
on the side of the Lord. We rejoice in 
all His works. We trust that matter is 
His servant. To us, “all things are of 
| God.” Our struggle is to throw off super- 
stition, correct narrowness, repent of im- 
patience, take our place with the all-com- 
| prehending Creator and Father, seek out 
| His plan, hail His suggestions, execute 
| His will. What He has bestowed can 
| not be common or unclean. What He 
| has elaborated with unspeakable skill is 
holy. 

All this applies directly to our subject. 
| Sexuality reaches throughout the animal 
| and vegetable kingdoms; perhaps per- 
tains to the mineral. We possess sex as 
man and woman, in keeping with the en- 
tire universe. It is no strange thing. 
Nothing is more universal. Nothing is 
more vital. Nothing is more mysterious. 
By no other endowment are we permit- 
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ted to take part with Jehovah in the orig- 
ination of life. No other one relation of 
this world involves so much of happiness 
or misery. 

It follows, that in respect to no other 
topic should there be more of reverence, 
of gratitude, of devotion. In regard to 
Amativeness and its correlatives, sermons 
should be preached, conventions held, 
lectures delivered, books multiplied. 
Herein should be the utmost of search- 
ing, the greatest frankness, the strictest 
compliance with divine law. All of life 
should be organized around its origin. 
Any curiosity in childhood to know the 
genesis of being ought to be noticed with 
exultation. What is masculine? What 
is feminine? How do these powers coal- 
esce? How can they be brought to per- 
fection? Who is the worthiest man? 
Who the most delightful woman? How 
may each conduce the most to the other's 
happiness, and the community to the fe- 
licity of its members? What has science 
to tell? What can be culled from litera- 
ture? What has this or that one to give 
astestimony? More than everything be- 
sides, what was the comprehensive pur- 
pose of the Deity ? 

In an adequate investigation, some lit- 
tle light might arise from a disreputable 
source. As John Wesley adopted festive 
tunes into his meetings, as miserable, bit- 
ter growths are developed by cunning 
culture into fruits, weeds constantly trans- 
ferred into plants; as young Whittier 
could read every word of Burns, and not 
be touched at all with wanton desire, the 
time may ere long arrive when the few 
then remaining libertines and harlots 
shall be closely interviewed for special 
information, and grand committees col- 
lect from pages of raging lust some genial 
phenomena that shall broaden the sacred 
domain of human love. 

It is a curiosity to me, that the com- 
munity, that legislators never caught the 
idea, that the most effectual way to stop 
the circulation of obscene literature was 
to augment the circulation of the scien- 
tific upon the same thesis. A clergyman 
with a enchant for physiology, an incli- 





nation induced by the study of phrenol- 
ogy, accumulated a library which included 
books of an esoteric character. Not one 
of these did he hide from son or daugh- 
ter. If reading, hearing, or thinking sug- 
gested inquiries, the door was open to 
father or mother to have them answered. 
If the child was not old enough to under- 
stand fully, the exposition ended with the 
promise that more would be communi- 
cated when he or she was able to receive. 
None of his children have ever occasioned 
him a moment’s solicitude as to morals. 
His daughter attended a select school for 
young ladies. Into it there crept a very 
lewd and suggestive song. Eva (we will 
call her) immediately on its coming to 
her knowledge, informed the preceptress. 
The original was caught up and burned, 
but some of the girls, especially those 
brought up under an awful pressure, had 
slyly copied it. To Eva the subject of 
sexuality was nothing new or strange. 
She had been taught, too, to distinguish 
between the wholesome and the unwhole- 
some. Neither fashion nor pleasure was 
in itself aught but a gift of God, yet might 
be appealed to for a selfish purpose ina 
nefarious manner, to lure the ignorant 
and weak. 

A few days since, a learned physician, 
with much pride, told me how his read- - 
ing of a costly work on the structure and 
functions of woman had been delayed. 
His daughter, fourteen years of age, had 
got a glimpse of the volumes as soon as 
the express left them, and wished to 
read. He readily granted permission. 
“ But, father,” added the witty girl, “this 
is all about mother and me. May I also 
read of you and Charlie (a brother)?” 
“ Why, certainly,” responded the Doctor. 
“It is only an exposition of the work- 
manship of the Universal Father, whose 
will is perfect.” His voice, he thinks, grew 
reverent. Such truly was his state of 
mind. Dewy tears came into the eyes of 
this daughter, already noted for her 
grace, beauty, and intellect, and she put 
her arms around her father’s neck, and 
most tenderly kissed him. 
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CAPTAIN MATTHEW WEBB, 


THE UNFORTUNATE SWIMMER. 


is several years since this gentleman 

became known to the American pub- 
lic as a swimmer of extraordinary capa- 
bilities. 
part, on shipboard, and so was thorough- 
ly familiar with water in its roughest 
phases. In 1875 he became famous by 
performing the hitherto unaccomplished 
feat of swimming across the English Chan- 


He had spent his life, in great | 


tain Boyton crossed the English Chan- 
nel in a swimming suit, designed as a 
protection against drowning; this extra- 
ordinary feat being an illustration of the 
capabilities of the invention. Captain 


Webb was fired by this accomplishment, 
and determined to out-do Boyton by 
swimming the channel unassisted by arti- 
ficial means. After a course of training 








Caprain Mattruew Wess. 











nel, from Dover to Calais, and that with- 
out artificial aids. Afterward he exhib- 


ited his skill as a swimmer in Europe and | 
this country, everywhere winning admira- | 


tion because of his great powers of en- 


durance, and the long distances which he | 


covered. 


He was born in Shropshire, England, | 
in 1838, and after leaving school went in- | 


tothe English merchant service. He con- 
tinued in this sphere of industry until Cap- 





| he succeeded in doing it, on the 24th of 
| August, landing on the French coast at 
Calais, after being in the water nearly 
twenty-two hours. In this country he 
distinguished himself in 1879 by swim- 
ming from Sandy Hook to Manhattan 
| Beach; during this effort he was in the 
water five and a half hours, 

The illustration shows the head to be of 
| average circumference, but of more than 
average height, the indications being that, 
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in the region of Approbativeness, Venera- | haps the stronger. Men who are success- 


tion, and Benevolence the development 


is large. The head is also broad just | 
above the ears, and full in the back part, | 


ful in any line of pursuit, and especially 
those whose success is in an advancing ra- 
tio, are those whoare disposed to overesti- 


giving him a thorough-going spirit, reso- | mate their capabilities in the direction of 
lution, and force. The generous side of | their success. We are inclined to think 


his nature is particularly well developed, | 
and we infer, from the indications of the | 


that was Captain Webb's error; what 
he had accomplished stimulated him 


temperament, that he was impetuous and | to greater things; and in shooting the 


spirited in the manifestation of the kindly | 


Niagara whirlpool he expected to win 


side of his nature, as well as prompt to | greater applause than hitherto. He was 


compete in what he regarded himself | 
| competitors—he would distance himself. 


capable of doing. 

His attempt to swim through the whirl- 
pool of the Niagara River, which resulted 
in the loss of his life, has much of the fool- 
hardy in it, for the reason that all those 
familiar with the character of that river 
considered the whirlpool as its most 
dangerous part. The waters there whirl 
around with great rapidity, and have 
the appearance, which is presented by 
the movement of water in a large basin 
out of whose bottom the plug had been 
withdrawn, the downward rush of the 
water exercising a tremendous power 
of suction. People on the banks have 
seen vast trees drawn into the whirlpool 
and disappear. A block of ice as large as 
a house was once observed to float on the 
current until it reached the mouth of the 
whirlpool; there it was suddenly swal- 
lowed up. This vortex Captain Webb 
imagined that he could dare successfully, 
on the theory that a man could swim 
where a boat could not live. 

One would think that this gentleman 
had won applause enough by reason of 
his remarkable achievements as a swim- 
mer; he had also earned considerable 
money, but he had been promised a large 
sum as the reward of the attempt; and 
this, doubtless, added strength to his 
conviction that he would be successful. 

We look at his organism, and find in 
that elevated crown and buoyant tempera- 
ment evidences of the spirit of emulation 
which is never satisfied with its previous 
accomplishments. Wecan not say that he 
was lacking in average intelligence, the 
intellectual development shows other- 
wise; the reflective faculties were per- 





not satisfied with having distanced all 


He thought little of danger. His aspira- 
tion and self-confidence dominated over 
the principle of fear, and the outcome of 
it all was a poor, mutilated, lifeless body, 
and a wife and two children left without 
their natural protector. The boast of the 
great swimmer was laughed to scorn by 
the furious maelstrom. ‘The circum- 
stances attending his drowning there ap- 
peared to illustrate the fierce joy of the 
waters in having this champion finally in 
their power, for scarcely had he entered 
within its circumference, when he was 
observed to throw up one of his arms, and 
in another instant he was lost from the 
view of the spectators on the bank of the 
river. 

Captain Webb was a compact, solid- 
looking man of light complexion, wear- 
ing his hair closely cut, his fresh, ruddy 
color giving him a distinctively English 
appearance. He was a good-humored, 
hearty, earnest fellow, having much of 
the manner of the typical sailor; and 
although long associated so prominently 
with a department of sporting life, and 
frequently taking part in matches, he was 
never known to act dishonestly. 


> 





A TRUE FATHER.—He was a gentle- 
man who wore overalls and carried a tin 
dinner-pail. His clothes were ready- 
made, and his boots were not symmetrical. 
He said the long journey of five miles 
each way to and from his work was trying. 
“Why don’t you livein the city?” “Be- 
cause, sorr ”—in a rich Milesian brogue— 
“if I live in the city, I should have to 
live in a tenement-house. You don’t 








know the kind of people who live there, 
generally. Sights go on, no woman or 
child should see. I want to save my wife | 
and children from seeing corruptions, so | 
I moved out here. Good-night, sorr!” | 
And he left the car at the little cottage, 
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whose inmates were sheltered from “cor- 
ruptions,” and was greeted with a chorus 
of “Here’s father!” that showed the 
gentleman with the dinner-pail had not 
lavished care without receiving a return 
in love. 





SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


WE stand at morn on border-land of youth, | 
In joyous sunlight dreaming, 
The new-sown ficlds and meadow-lands of life 
' With harvest promise teeming. 


Noon comes with radiant bloom and flowers 
bright 

In summer roseate glory, 

While sweet and strong earth’s working-fields 

among 

Is heard love’s olden story. 


And evening cometh holy, calm, and still, 
The lingering sunlight falling 

On golden harvest fields, where sweet and clear 
Are heard the reapers calling. 





Onward they come thro’ twilight’s silver glow, 
Bringing to heavenly portal 

A lasting harvest from the fields of earth, 
To grace the life immortal. 


‘“* Knowledge is power,’’ one wisely said of old, 
And they who teach true living, 

Earth’s first and rarest knowledge do impart, 
In fullest measure giving. 


In fields of thought the golden seed you sow 
Of Life’s best use and duty, 
That earthly autumn-time in blessing yield 
A harvest of true beauty. 
CALLIE L. BONNEY. 





OSSIAN. 


| the year 1762 the literary world was 
startled by the appearance of the 
poems of Ossian. They purported to be 
translations from ancient Erse manu- 
scripts, and to date back to the second or 
third century. The translator was a young 
Scotchman, James Macpherson. The 
poems were unique, and were destined 
to create an epoch in literary history. 
“ They are,” says Hume, writing in 1763, 





“if genuine, one of the greatest curiosi- | 
ties, in all respects, that ever was discover- | 
ed in the commonwealth of letters.” 
Ossian was one of the ancient bards of 
Scotland. He was the son of Fingal, 
King of Morven, a fictitious kingdom on 
the west coast of Scotland. That Ossian 
was a veritable bard of early Scottish 
times, can not be doubted, as allusions to 
him were common among the people of 
Scotland, long prior to the time of Mac- 
pherson. Fion na Gael, whose name was 
modernized to Fingal, was also an un- 
doubted character in early Scottish tra- | 


ditions. The occasion of some of the 
poems, at least, was veritable history, as 
the contest of Fingal with Caracul or Car- 
acalla, the son of the Emperor Severus, 
and the invasion of Ireland by Swaran, 
during the minority of Cormac, whom 
they murdered in the palace of Temora. 
The poems bear the marks of antiquity, 
and relate to an age when men were little 
removed from a condition of barbarity. 
The language, the figures, the subjects 
denote men of a primitive state. The 
subjects are of love and war. The images 
and descriptions are wild and picturesque. 
We see the thistle shaking its lonely 
head; the moss whistling in the wind; 
the fox looks out from the deserted win- 
dows; the rank grass of the walls wave 
round his head. In the halls of Selma 
the clang of arms ascends. The gray dogs 
howl in their place. We see the lance of 
Fingal ; terrible is the gleam of his steel ; 
it is “ like the green meteor of death, set- 
ting in the heath of Malmor, when the 


> 
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traveler is alone, and the broad moon is 
darkened in heaven.” The voice of the 
bard is “ pleasant as the gale of the spring 
that sighs on the hunter’s ear when he 
wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard 
the music of the spirits of the hill.” The 
music of Carril “was like the memory 
of joys that are past—pleasant and mourn- 
ful to the soul. The ghosts of departed 
bards heard it from Slimora’s side. Soft 
sounds spread along the wood, and the 
silent valleys of night rejoice.” Such 
language and images were something new 
in literature, and created a sensation in 
literary circles. 

“If genuine,” said Hume. But were 
the poems genuine translations from Os- 
sian, or were they the inventions of Mac- 
pherson? This was the question; and 
the literary world at once ranged itself 
in two factions. Of those who contended 
for the genuineness of the poems, Dr. 
IIugh Blair was, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous ; of those who believed them the 
inventions of Macpherson, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was the leader. Their Scotch ori- 
gin alone would likely have been enough 
to determine Dr. Johnson, who had, or 
pretended to have, a strong dislike for 
everything north of the Tweed. This 
was a strange feature in this great man’s 
character, especially when it is remem- 
bered that many of his friends, and par- 
ticularly his biographer, Boswell, one of 
the most devoted worshipers that any 
man has ever had, were Scotchmen. This 
antipathy to everything Scotch some- 
times manifested itself in downright rude- 
ness, as when Boswell was introduced to 
him as a gentleman from Scotland, Bos- 
well, knowing of Johnson’s dislike for the 
Scotch, remarked that he could not help 
coming from Scotland. “No more can 
your countrymen,” said Johnson. But it 
is doubtful if much of Johnson’s manner 
toward the Scotch was not mere pretense 
or affectation, for he had a great regard 
for many Scotchmen, and notably for 
Boswell. “There are few people whom 
I take so much to as you,” he said to Bos- 
well. Once when the latter was about to 





Boswell, I should be very unhappy at 
parting, did I think we were not to meet 
again.” 

It would be out of place to attempt 
here to adduce all the arguments for and 
against the genuineness of Ossian’s po- 
ems. But some idea of their character 
we may be able to give. Dr. Blair, in be- 
half of the authenticity of the poems, 
argued that if there had been any impos- 
ture in the case, it must have been con- 
trived and executed in the Highlands of 
Scotland two or three centuries before, 
as up to the time in which he was writ- 
ing, both by manuscripts and by the testi- 
mony of a multitude of living witnesses as 
to the incontrovertible tradition of the 
poems, they could be clearly traced. 
“ Now this is a period,” says he, “when 
that country enjoyed no advantages for a 
composition of this kind, which it may 
not be supposed to have enjoyed in as 
great, if not in a greater degree, a thou- 
sand years before. To suppose that two 
or three hundred years ago, when we 
well know the Highlands to have been in 
a state of gross ignorance and barbarity, 
there should have arisen in that country 
a poet of such exquisite genius, and of 
such deep knowledge of mankind and of 
history, as to divest himself of the ideas 
and manners of his own age, and to give 
us a just and natural picture of a state of 
society more ancient by a thousand years ; 
one who could support this counterfeited 
antiquity through such a large collection 
of poems, without the least inconsistency ; 
and who, possessed of all this genius and 
art, had, at the same time, the self-denial 


| of concealing himself, and of ascribing 


his own works to an antiquated bard 
without the imposture being detected, is 
a supposition that transcends all bounds 
of credulity.” 

To this argument Dr. Blair adds two 
others, namely, the total absence of re- 
ligious ideas from this work, and its entire 
silence with respect to all the great clans 
or families among the Highlanders. He 
considers these as two strong points in 
favor of the genuineness of Ossian’s 


leave England, Johnson said: “ My dear | poems. 





1883.] 


Dr. Johnson’s principal arguments on 
this question occur in the account of his 
“ Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land.” We shall quote but a small part 
of what he has to say. “The Erse never 
was a written language,” says he; “there 
is not in the world an Erse manuscript a 
hundred years old; and the sounds of the 
Highlanders were never expressed by let- 
ters till some little books of piety were 
translated, and a metrical version of the 
Psalms was made by the Synod of Argyle. 
Whoever, therefore, now writes in this 
language, spells according to his own per- 
ception of the sound, and his own idea of 
the power of the letters. 

“That the bards could not read more 
than the rest of their countrymen,” he 
continues, “it is reasonable to suppose ; 
because, if they had read, they could prob- 
ably have written; and how high their 
compositions may reasonably be rated, 
an inquirer may best judge by consider- 
ing what stores of imagery, what princi- 
ples of ratiocination, what comprehension 
of knowledge, and what delicacy of elocu- 
tion he has known any man attain who 
can not read. The state of the bards was 
yet more hopeless. He that can not read 
may now converse with those that can; 
but the bard was a barbarian among bar- 
barians, who, knowing nothing himself, 
lived with others that knew no more.” 

But the great, final, all-sufficient argu- 
ment would have been the exhibition of 
the manuscripts themselves. This was 
what Johnson demanded. “I suppose my 
opinion of the poems of Ossian,” he says, 
“is already discovered. I believe they 
never existed in any other form than that 
which we have seen. The editor or au- 
thor never could show the original, nor 
can it be shown byany other. To revenge 
reasonable incredulity by refusing evi- 
dence, is a degree of insolence with which 
the world is not yet acquainted; and 
stubborn audacity is the last refuge of 
guilt. It would be easy to show it if he 
had it, but whence could it be had? It is 
too long to be remembered, and the lan- 
guage formerly had nothing written. He 
has doubtless inserted names that circu- 
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late in popular stories, and may have 
translated some wandering ballads, if any 
can be found; and the names and some 
of the images being recollected, make an 
inaccurate auditor imagine, by the help of 
Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly 
heard the whole.” 

Macpherson was of a peculiarly haughty 
and irascible temper. Hume said of him: 
“T have scarce ever known a man more 
perverse and unamiable. He will proba- 
bly depart for Florida with Governor John- 
stone, and I would advise him to travel 
among the Chickasaws or Cherokees, in 
order to tame and civilize him.” In an- 
other letter he says: “ The absurd pride 
and caprice of Macpherson himself, who 
scorns, as he pretends, to satisfy anybody 
that doubts his veracity, has tended much 
to confirm the general skepticism.” To 
a man of such an arrogant spirit, the 
rough side of Johnson’s tongue must have 
been peculiarly irritating ; hence we find 
that he wrote a threatening letter to John- 
son, which he lost; but we have John- 
son’s reply, in which he says: “I received 
your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to 
repel; and what I can not do for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never be deterred from detecting what I 
think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 
What would you have me retract? I 
thought your book an imposture; I think 
it an imposture still. For this opinion I 
have given my reasons to the public, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable; and what 
I hear of your morals inclines me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say, but to 
what you shall prove.” 

The original documents were never 
produced. Macpherson scornfully with- 
drew from the field, and left the combat- 
ants to fight it out alone. The Ossianic 
controversy continued to rage for many 
years. We shall not attempt to enter in- 
to the merits of the arguments on either 
side. In the year 1805 a report was pub- 
lished by a committee of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, appointed to inquire 
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into the nature and authenticity of the | susceptible, his word would not have 
poems of Ossian. They reported that | been gainsaid, and his own credit and 
they had been able to procure poems and | that of Ossian would have been none the 


fragments of poems similar in substance, | 
and sometimes of the exact expression 
given by Macpherson in his translations. | 


less. 
The poems of Ossian are still published 
from time to time, but there is slight in- 


But they had not been able to obtain any | terest taken in them now. Yet they are 
one poem the same in title or tenor with | full of beauty. Whether they are the 
the poems published by him. They gave | poems of Ossian or of Macpherson, or of 


it as their belief that “he was in use to 
supply chasms, and to give connection by | 
inserting passages which he did not find, | 
and to add what he conceived to be dig- 
nity and delicacy to the original compo- 
sition by striking out passages, by soften- 
ing incidents, by refining the language; 
in short, by changing what he considered 
as too simple or too rude for a modern 
ear, and elevating what, in his opinion, 
was below the standard of good poetry.” 
This was, no doubt, about the true state 
of the case. Macpherson claimed to have 
made his translations from ancient manu- | 
scripts. This, we think, is where he made 
his great mistake. Had he claimed to 


have reduced to form and writing the tra- 
ditionary poems recited among the High- 


landers; to have collated different ver- 
sions as they were recited by different 
persons, and to have given them in the 
best and truest form of which they were 


| both, and how far of each, is a matter 
that can now never be fully determined, 
and the question will always remain one 
of the mysteries of literature. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 

THE /rish World, a newspaper espec- 
ially devoted to the interests of Ireland, 
says : 

“ If every Irishman in the world wouid 
agree to drop his beer and liquor during 
the present famine in Ireland, devote 
what he would otherwise spend for drink 
to aid the Land League in ridding the 


| country of the landlords, and assisting 
| the starving, the proceeds would load 


every table in Ireland with plenty, and 
banish landlordism inside of a year.” 


| We believe the /rzsh World on this point, 


for the grievances and sorrows of that 
unhappy island are greatly increased, if 
not entirely caused by alcoholism. 


A LETTER AND ITS ANSWER. 


FOR WIDE-AWAKE BOYS. 


EAR AUNTIE :—I don’t want to be | 

a prig, or a “dude,” or a goody- | 
goody, or a snob, or a fellow who doesn’t 
think of anything but his clothes, and the 
impression he is going to make on girls 
and other people. I despise that sort of 
a fellow. But it seems to me just as if 
my folks wouldn’t be satisfied with me un- 
less I was one or the other of these speci- 
mens. Now, Auntie, do you think a boy 
should be lectured because he does not 
keep his bureau-drawers in order—it 
makes me feel mean to even write bureau- 
drawers—and do you think the whole 
family should pitch into a fellow because 
he sometimes forgets—I mean generally 


forgets—to put his soiled clothes in the 
hamper? Now I don’t think it is a boy’s 
business to do these things. Mother says 
it makes her ill all day to go into my 
room after I have left it of a morning. 
Then, I don’t brush my clothes enough, 
and my boots distress ’em all, and sister 
Alice says she trembles for the furniture 
every time she sees me coming into the 
drawing-room. 

I believe sister Alice would like me to 
part my hair in the middle, and sit down, 
and get up, and walk round as if the 
earth wasn’t good enough for me. There's 
a fellow who comes here sometimes, and 


he has feet like a dwarf, and he wears 
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patent-leather shoes, and he is just be- | 
ginning to have a mustache, and he 
twists the down with his delicate little 
fingers till his lip is as red as a turkey’s 
comb, and Alice says he’s a perfect gen- 
tleman. I’d like to get him into our nine. 
I tell you Auntie, he’d get something 
then besides his upper-lip. 

There’s another thing that bothers me, 
and that’s about slang. Perhaps it is vul- 
gar; but, Auntie, there’s some slang that 
expresses a fellow’s thoughts better than 
anything I’ve found in a rhetoric so far. I 
don’t like all slang, and I can’t bear vulgar- 
ity or profanity, you knowthat. Now please 
answer right away and tell me if you think 
that boys should be expected to do things 
like girls. If it is right for me to sort and 
arrange my handkerchiefs and collars, 
and fuss over bureau-drawers like a girl, 
why, I want to do it, that’s all. Perhaps 
it would be as well for me to make my bed 
while I’m about it. 

Mother has provided me with a good 
many conveniences, first and last, and I 
expect every day to find a work-basket on 
my table, all fitted up with needles and 
thread, and a big gold thimble, so that I 
may do my own sewing, as well as my own 
house-cleaning. Now please write me a 
good long letter, Auntie, and tell me 
whe: you think about all these things, for 
I am just as muddled as I can be. 

Yours with a lot of love, 
HARRY. 

As my correspondent is not the only 
one who is “ muddled ” on these subjects, 
it seemed to me it would be a good plan 
to reply to this letter in such a way as 
perhaps to help others also, especially as 
there need be no violation of confidence. 
The writer was tolerably sure that Auntie 
would find it an impossibility to give him 
much of a lecture in reply to his clever, if 
somewhat illogical, letter. I must say, to 


treme, and in many cases to affect a 
coarseness of manner, a slip-shod style 


| of carriage and conversation which has 





been a great trial to their relatives and 
friends. I have found myself unconscious- 
ly moving out of the way, when some 


| of my young friends have come into a 


room, lest I might be accidentally run 
over; and have trembled, as Harry says 
his sister does, for flower-stands, and 
bric-a-brac, as well as for delicate up- 
holstery and polished woods. A few of 
these boys have been really victims of 
awkwardness; but nine-tenths of the 
shuffle and the swagger have been put on. 
If one must affect a manner, there is cer- 
tainly more character in that of a clown 
than. of a dandy, but affectation of any 
kind is detestable. My correspondent in- 
variably forgets to be awkward as soon as 
he becomes interested in conversation. 
His exits, like those of other boys, are al- 
ways more elegant than his entrances. 
He has forgotten all about himself, and 
is therefore a natural as well as a safe 
companion. The boy whose elbows are 
prominent at table, and who kicks and 
wriggles about promiscuously, and seems 
in constant danger of dropping his knife, 
or fork, or glass, or spoon, is a very un- 
comfortable neighbor. One never knows 
what is coming next. 

On looking back over the numberless 
times that I have been apprehensive of 
serious consequences, I can not recall 
one time when anything really disagree- 
able occurred, except in cases where awk- 
wardness was not simulated. The truly 
awkward boy upsets as he goes along. 
The other is always going to, and never 
does. I have often wondered, when I 
have seen my nephew’s arm come in con- 
tact with some breakable article, why it 
was that he never did break it. I have 
wondered, too, if it was a pleasure to him 


start with, that the boys I have enjoyed | to see me jump out of my chair as if sud- 
the most have been very much such boys | denly pricked by a bayonet, because I 
as Harry. They are honest, happy, sturdy | | feared that my Psyche, or my pretty calla- 
boys, full of life and vigor, ready for all | lily, or my cut-glass cologne-bottle was 


sorts of innocent fun, and with so genuine | going to be smashed. 


I have wondered 


a dislike for priggery and femininity, as | also at the peculiar smile which at such 
to swing pretty well over to the other ex- | times played about his rather good-look- 
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ing mouth, as he returned my spools and 
scissors, which had been scattered in all 
directions by my unpremeditated jump. 
He was always too polite to allow me to 
recover these utensils by my own efforts. 
And yet how I should have preferred it! 

“Don’t stir, Auntie dear, I'll get them 
for you.” , 

Ah, Harry boy, how many times I have 
held myself down to my chair by main 
force as you crawled about among my 
pretty things, apparent destruction in 
your heels and elbows; and yet you 
never left a scratch on anything. I al- 
ways laugh when I recall these scenes, 
and yet there is a very cruel side to such 
fun. Boys do not stay boys, that’s the 
trouble. Habits are formed and riveted 
in the transition-period from boyhood to 
manhood, which endure till the last 
breath is drawn, and, for all we know, 
longer. The boy with common-sense 
needs no argument to convince him that 
boyhood ought to be spent in preparation 
for manhood. Now there are many men, 
husbands and fathers, who are never 
known to do anything inconsistent with 
good citizenship, who are very uncom- 
fortable persons to live with. The man 
who has carried his love of practical jok- 
ing into his more mature life stands at 
the head of domestic pests. 

Auntie can laugh, and heartily too, at 
the recollection of her nephew’s boyish 
tricks; but the wife, the mother, and the 
children who are obliged to bear with 
the chronic persecutions of a full-fledged 
practical joker are among the most miser- 
able creatures on the face of the earth. 
The boy who can make people laugh, and 
at the same time fulfill the law of kind- 
ness, is a public benefactor. There is no 
other medicine half so potent as a good 
hearty laugh. But there is no safety in 
anything but kindness. The joke that 
could by any possibility wound another 
should never leave the lips. Now it 
seems to me that there is no need of 
Harry’s entering his mother’s drawing- 
room like a bear, because he has a dislike 
for prigs and “dudes,” whatever they 
may be. If Harry had ever studied logic, 





he would see how utterly untenable was 
his conclusion. Let’s see how the propo- 
sition looks stated : 

“1, Prigs are disgusting creatures. 

“2. It is wrong to be a disgusting creat- 
ure. 

“3. Therefore I’ll be a bear.” 

That will never do. Use your reason, 
boys, and always remember to be kind; 
then you can not go amiss. 

Now about bureau-drawers. I shouldn’t 
like to see Harry or any other boy fuss 
much over bureau-drawers. But the law 
of kindness comes in here. Harry is old 
enough to realize that the domestic ma- 
chinery of a great house is a very com- 
plex affair. Two or three stirred -up 
bureau-drawers, a scattered wardrobe, 
and disorder generally in one room, will 
sometimes complicate things seriously. 
To have such things happen day after 
day is very discouraging. I do think that 
Harry should take some pains to keep his 
linen properly placed. There is certainly 
no excuse for emptying a bureau-drawer 
every morning, and leaving the contents 
scattered over the floor. This is not 
kind. On the contrary, it is exceedingly 
selfish and slovenly. It seems to me only 
decent also for a boy to pick up his soiled 
clothes, and transfer them to the hamper. 
I think it is very mean, too, for a boy to 
throw burned matches and torn papers on 
his carpet, and yet how many there are 
who habitually do these things. If there 
were no other reason for Harry’s being 
careful about his room, it should be 
enough that his mother desires it. 

I knew a gentleman who, after twenty 
years of married life, could not tell in 
which drawer his linen was kept, al- 
though they had never occupied but one 
place during all that time. Whenever a 
change was necessary, he invariably over- 
hauled every drawer on the second floor 
before he struck the right one, and it was 
overhauling indeed. In every respect 
but this there was perfect harmony be- 
tween this couple. But the wife was by 
nature and education very methodical 
and I have known her to weep bitter 





tears over this chronic disarrangement of 
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bureau-drawers, and tumbling of freshly- 
ironed and spotless linen. Surely this 
man ought to have taught himself better 
at any cost. 

Now Harry is very thoughtful of his 
mother’s comfort in most things. He 
would walk five miles to get her a book 
she wanted, or anything else she express- 
ed a wish for, but nevertheless manages 
to wound her every day of his life in her 
most sensitive place. Of course he never 
thought of it in this way. 

Now about slang. We hear once in a 
while a slang expression which is ex- 
tremely pertinent and witty, and so won- 


derfully applicable to the subject in hand 
that one can not but be amused by it. 
The test of the propriety of slang as well 
as all other expressions must be good 
taste. We may always indulge in any fun 
that is wholesome. We have a slang 
dictionary, which, I am sure, would please 
Harry and my other friends to look 
over. 
“Yes, Auntie likes slang so much she 
had to have a dictionary,” Harry will say. 
| I will not contradict the statement this 
| time. 
| Write again, my boy, to your loving 
| Auntie, “> g” 


THEOLOGICAL ODDITIES OF THE PAST. 


V E often hear the commonplace as- 

persion cast upon the popular 
preachers of the day, that they are sensa- 
tional in their efforts to win the public 
ear, and seek to hold their hearers by a 
studied eccentricity of style or seemingly 
incongruous subject; the chronic grum- 
bler usually closes his dire lament over 
clerical idiosynctasies with an enthusias- 
tic eulogy on the good old times of his 
fortunate ancestors. But as we wander 
through the recorded curiosities of pulpit 
eloquence and literature belonging to past 
generations, we espy here and there quaint 
and startling subjects from which even 
our grumbler would recoil aghast were 
they to emanate from the pulpit of the 
nineteenth century. Imagine, if possible, 
the consternation that would seize his 
hearers, were Mr. Beecher to begin one 
of his inimitable sermons with this per- 
oration : 

“T have brought you some fine biscuits, 
baked in the oven of charity, carefully con- 
served for the chickens of the Church, 
the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet 
swallows of salvation.” 

It is quite probable the famous speaker 
might be invited to display his literary 
“biscuits” in an asylum for lunatics, yet 
asermon was preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, many years ago, prefaced 
by the description just quoted. 


| Among oddly titled sermons we find 


| the following: “The Nail Hit on the 
| Head and Driven into the City and Cathe- 
dral Wall of Norwich”; “The Wheel 
| Turned by a Voice from the Throne of 
Glory”; “Two Sticks Made One; or, 
The Excellence of Unity”; “ Peter's Net 
Let Down; or, The Fisher and the Fish 
Prepared Toward a Blessed Haven.” 

Col. Higginson tells us of a certain di- 
wine by the time-honored name of Smith, 
who was blessed with two daughters 
whose dispositions seemed to range “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” Mary, 
a pattern of propriety, was about to marry 
a young Mr. Cranch; and her father, well- 
pleased, permitted the young lady to select 
the text for a sermon, as a great honor 
and favor; she chose this: 

“Mary hath chosen the better part 
which shall not be taken away from her.” 
A certain Squire Adams came wooing the 
gay little Abby, to her perfect content- 
ment and her good father’s ire; he would 
not even invite his future son-in-law John 
to dinner, upon which Miss Abby begged 
leave, in her turn, to select a text for her 
father to preach from. We fancy her se-r 
lection was not approved, as it read: 

“John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say he hath a devil.” 

Possibly the good parson changed his 
mind when he realized the good qualities 
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of the man, for Abby became the wife of 
one President, and the honored mother 
of another. 

We have all read of Lorenzo Dow's 
text, intended to strike terror to the fem- 
inine hearts that doted on a fashionable 
style of hair-dressing, “ Top-not Come 
Down,” Matt. xxiv. 17. This is equalled 
by the text of an ex-fisherman: “I Feared 
Thee Because Thou Art an Oysterman.” 


Here also we have a trio of texts preached | 
from, doubtless to the amusement if not | 
edification of the hearers: “ Thou Makest | 


my Feet Like Hens’ Feet”; “ Take It by 
the Tail” ; “Old Shoes and Clouted.”’ 
In theological literature we find some 


striking title-pages. Two religious tracts | 
were published, entitled: “ Die and be | 
Damned,” and “ A Sure Guide to Hell”; | 
the former, an attack upon the then new | 


Methodist doctrines; the latter a warn- 
ing against the follies of the times. In 
the “ Sound of the Trumpet ” we have the 
day of judgment portrayed, while “A 
Fan to Drive Away Fire” is a treatise on 
purgatory. 

Among other titles we take note of are: 
“Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire” ; 
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tion of Pierce Penniless to the Devil”; 
“ A Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance”; “The Devil’s 
Law Case”; “ The Pricke of Conscience” 
(1350); “St. Peter’s Complaint”; “ Mary 
Magdalene’s Funeral Tears”; “ Harrow- 
ing of Hell”: “Sighs from Hell”; “ Let- 
ters from Hell”; “ White Devils.” 

That his satanic majesty is an interest- 
ing subject to many, must be allowed as 
one looks through a curious volume com- 
piled by Henry Kernot, and published a 
few years ago, entitled : “ The Bibliotheca 
Diabolica’’; it is a collection of the titles 


| and matter of 700 books that treat of his 


infernal highness in every shape, form‘ 
and color that mind is capable of imag- 
ining. 

One digression ere we close. The lu- 
gubrious title of a certain poem: “A De- 
scent into Hell,” was made famous by a 
bon mot of that sparkling wit, Douglas 
Jerrold. The author of the poem used to 


| bore Jerrold very much, and one day 
| rushed upon him with the query: 


“Ah, Jerrold, have you seen my ‘De- 
scent Into Hell’?” 
“No, I should like to!” exclaimed the 


“ The Gun of Penitence”; “ The Shop of | exasperated wit. 


the Spiritual Apothecary”; “ Supplica- | 


A. L. R. 





MARY TURNER. 


BORN DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND. 


UT of curiosity on my own account, 
and believing that those who are in- 
terested in mental science would be 
pleased to read the account, I visited 
Mary Turner, a woman 37 years old, who 
has deen deaf, dumb, and blind from birth. 
She lives with her aged father, who is 

a widower, and two nieces, twins, about 
14 years of age, near Ava, Mo. She is 
certainly one of the most melancholy 


* The accompanying portrait is taken from a pencil 
sketch sent us by the writer, who does not profess to 
have any artistic ability, but was desirous to supply us 
with some representation of this strange woman’s 
head ; and the disproportions have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated by the artist.—[Ep. P. J.] 


| ever seen. 





examples of nature’s afflictions I have 
When I entered the room she 
was sitting in a chair before the fire. I 
had been sitting down but a few moments 
when she began to make wry faces, and 
utter strange and disagreeable sounds. 
One of the girls referred to told me I must 
move away, as she would suffer no strange 
man to sit nearher. I moved to a suffer- 
able distance and she ceased her com- 
plaints. The father and his two grand- 
daughters, by request gave me some 
information respecting her peculiarities. 
She would suffer no strange man to come 
in close proximity ; if he did, and did not 
heed her warning complaints, he would 
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receive a modest hint in the shape of her 
chair. 


that I could not distinguish one from the 


other, but this strange creature could not | 
only distinguish them, but she went far- | 


ther: she would not allow one of them 
(Sarah) to come about her, or do anything 
for her whatever; while the other (Jen- 
nie) was a great favorite, and permitted 


to take playful liberties with her. Toward | 


the one she was scowling and bearish, 
toward the other all sunshine and gentle- 
ness. She knew when any one entered 
the room, whether he was a favorite or 
otherwise, a stranger or an acquaintance. 
This knowledge she manifested in a way 
that did not leave the person in ignorance 
of its import. She was affectionate to- 
ward her parents—a fact which she demon- 
strated in various ways; but her brother 
she hated even to loathing, and would 
never permit him to come near her if it 
were possible to prevent him. And as 
she was not only an expert in finding 
chairs, but an adept in their use also, it 
was not a hard task to keep him at a dis- 
tance. 

She was not ready to form friendships, 
but once a friend, she remained so. Her 
judgment of human nature was remark- 
ably accurate, the persons she hated being 


| two mediums alone is wonderful. 


delicate is her sense of touch, that she 


| can find a hair on the floor with her feet, 
Her twin nieces were so much alike | 


take it up with her toes, and transfer it 
to her hand. 

All the knowledge she has obtained 
came through the sensitiveness of two 


| senses—touch and smell ; and the amount 


| which she has collected through those 
This 
creature presents the most remarkable 
instance which has come to my knowl- 
edge in demonstration of the amount of 
knowledge it is possible to acquire 
through the channels of such inferior 
senses as touch andsmell. She displayed 
a knowledge of matters that it would seem 





Mary ToRNer. 


usually those who merited her aversion. | 


She was remarkably destructive in her 
disposition—a fact which not only ap- 


peared in her phrenology, but in her con- | 
The victuals she did not | 
like took wings and flew into the fire, | 


duct as well. 


upon the floor, or against the wall, and in 
her extreme paroxysms of rage she not 
only made chairs, dishes, and people fly, 
but her own hair, clothes, and everything 
else she could find loose or that could be 


gotten loose. Her Acquisitiveness, too, re- | 
vealed its power in many ways. She would | 
get a stick, chip, A4azry—any small object 


whatever, and cling to it with unyielding 
tenacity; and if another attempted to 
seize it, she would transfer it from her 
hand to her mouth in an instant, and 
there it would remain until she deemed 
all danger of its loss to be past. So 


| impossible to acquire without the inter- 
| vention of sight or hearing. 
How could she know the dispositions 
of people? How could she distinguish 
between the sexes? Is each of the organs 
of the brain an individual instinct that 
will, without the modifying influences of 
outward surroundings, assert itself? This 
woman displays most of the characteris- 
| tics common to other people—many of 
them in a limited degree, it is true, but 
they are recognizable notwithstanding. 
Her Comparison in the intellectual group 
is especially large. Sois her Benevolence 
| fairly developed in the moral group, but 
| stoutly opposed by larger Acquisitiveness. 
| In fact the side organs at the base of the 
, brain near the ear are generally strong. 
J. I. JOHNSON. 
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COMUS: 


A MASK.— BY JOHN MILTON. 


The Lady enters.“ 


THIS way the noise was, if mine ear be 
true, 

My best guide now; methought it was 
the sound 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome 
pipe 

Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks, and 
granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the boun- 
teous Pan, 

And thank the Gods amiss. 
loath 

To meet the rudeness and swill’d inso- 
lence 

Of such late wassailers; yet O where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied 
out 


I should be 


With this long way, resolving here to 
lodge 

Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket 
side 


To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the grey-hooded 
Even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 


13 The faculties of the spiritual sense are beautifully 
represented by the Lady in her soliloquy. Hope, 
Faith, Veneration, etc., are all expressed, imparting a 
cheer to the lines akin to the feeling she entertains. 
To be sure, something of fear and anxiety are present, 
but how subordinated to thorough trust in a good Provi- 
dence. In the thickest darkness she sees the silver-lined 
cloud, and reads the scroll of hope and courage on the 
panel of her consciousness. Of course, as a woman, she 
has human weaknesses and fallibility, and it is but natu- 
ral that the glozing words and compliments of Comus 
should win upon her confidence and overcome her 
prejudices, or, rather, determine her course in a dilem- 
ma that seems almost insoluble. The only solution 
emphatically relied upon is the firm trust expressed in 
the lines— 


“* Eye me, blest Providence, and square my tread 
To my proportioned strength.”’ 





Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phee- 
bus’ wain. 

But where they are, and why they came 
not back, 

Is now the labor of my thought; ’tis like- 
liest 

They had engaged their wand’ring steps 
too far, 

And envious Darkness, ere they could 
return, 

Had stole them from me: else, O thiev- 
ish Night, 

Why should’st thou, but for some felo- 
nious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the 
stars, 

That Nature hung in Heav’n, and fill’d 
their lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller ? 

This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud 
Mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my list’ning ear, 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fan- 
tasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows 
dire, 

And aery tongues, that syllable men’s 
names “* 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks at- 
tended 

Bya strong siding champion, Conscience. 

O welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden 
wings, 

And thou, unblemish’d form of Chastity ; 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 


14 This beautiful expression was not at first written 
so. The line was, “ That dure night-wanderers.” 
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That he, the Supreme Good, t’ whom all 
things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glist’ring guardian if need 
were 

To keep my life and honor unassail’d. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
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SONG. 

SWEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st 

unseen 

Within thy aery shell, 

By slow Meander’s margent green,'* 

And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 
Where the low-born nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth 

well ; 


I'ne Lavy ALONE IN THE WiLp. 


Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

I can not hallow to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard 
farthest 

I'll venture, for my new enliven’d spirits 

Prompt me; and they perhaps are not 
far off." 


18 This is a very ingenious invention to introduce the 
beautiful song which follows. 


| tiful youth whom the Nymph Echo loved 1m vain. 


Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? '’ 


16 The allusion here is to the winding course of the 
river in Asia Minor, whose irregular course made it 
to be often quoted; and its introduction here in con- 
nection with the wandering, uncertain returns of an 
echo is appropriate. 

17 Narcissus in the classical mythology was the beau- 
She 
pined away until nothing was left of her but her voice, 
But Narcissus was punished for his obtuseness by being 
made to fall in love with his own reflection as he bent 
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O if thou have 
Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the 

sphere ; 

So may’st thou be translated tothe skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heav’n’s 
harmonies. 


Com. Can any mortal mixture of Earth’s 

mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravish- 
ment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures move the vocal 
Air 

To testify his hidden residence: 

How sweetly did they float upon the 
wings 


COMUS AND THE LaDy CONVERSING, 


Of silence, through the empty-vaulted 
Night, 

At ev'ry fall smoothing the raven down 
Of Darkness till it smiled! I have oft 
heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three," 


over a fountain, and was afterward transformed into the 
flower which bears his name. 

18 In associating Circe with the Sirens, the poet here 
takes a liberty with the legend scarcely warranted by 
its terms. It will be remembered by the reader that 
Circe in the Odyssey warns Ulysses against the tempta- 
tion to which he will be exposed after leaving her 
island on account of the sirens, and advises him how to 
escape it. On the moral side, however, we find the 
poet true to nature, for the propensities never act alone ; 
error in its course employs many devices, and self-indul- 


gence must array on its side several qualities of the | 


animal nature. 





Amidst the flow’ry-kirtled Naiades'® 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful 
drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d 
soul, 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into atten- 
tion, 
And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft ap- 
plause : 
Yet they in peaceful slumber lull’d the 
sense, 
And in sweet madness rob’d it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. I’ll speak to her, 
And she shall be my queen. Hail foreign 
wonder, 
Whom certain these rough shades did 
never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell'st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by 
blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosp’rous growth of this 
tall wood. 
La, Nay, gentle Shepherd, ill is lost 
that praise 
That is address’d to unattending ears ; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever’d company, 
Compell’d me to awake thé courteous 
Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Com. What chance, good Lady, hath 
bereft you thus ? 
La. Dim darkness, and this leafy lab- 
yrinth. 
Com. Could that divide you from near- 
ushering guides ? 
La. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 
Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or 
why ? 
La. To seek i’ th’ valley some cool 
friendly spring. 
Com. And left your fair side all un- 
guarded, Lady? 
La. They were but twain, and purposed 
quick return. 


19 This and the following verse were added by Milton 


| to the original copy, and inserted in the margin. 
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Com. Perhaps forestalling Night pre- 
vented them. 
La. How easy my misfortune is to hit! 
Com. Imports their loss, beside the 
present need ? 
La. No less than if I should my broth- 
ers lose. 
‘om. Were they of manly prime, or 
youthful bloom ? 
La. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d 
lips. 
Com. To such I saw, what time the 
labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat ; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small 
hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender 
shoots ; 
Their port was more than human, as they 
stood : 
I took it for a faéry vision 
Of some gay creature of the element, 
That in the colours of the rain-bow live, 
And play i’ th’ plighted” clouds. I was 
awe-struck, 
And as I pass’d, I worshipp’d; if those 
you seek, 7 
It were a journey like the path to Heav’n, 
To help you find them. 
La. Gentle Villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to 
that place? 
Com. Due west it rises from this shrub- 
by point. 
La. To find ouf that, good Shepherd, I 
suppose 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practiced 
feet. 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley 
green, 
Dingle,”' or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbour- 
hood ; 


20 Plighted, instead of plaited, to avoid its jarring with 
play. 

21 Dingle is defined in the old vocabularies as a little 
hollow, such as might be made by a blow. 
the old verb ¢o ding, which is found in the Scotch, and 
from which comes dint. 


It is from 





And if your stray-attendants be yet lodged, 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall 
know 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted 
lark * 

From her thatch’d pallat rouse; if other- 
wise, 

I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 

Till further quest. 

La. Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
And courts of princes, where it first was 

named, 
And yet is most pretended: in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my 
trial 
To my proportion’d strength. Shepherd, 
lead on. 
(Zo be continued). 


22 Mr. Keightley comments on this passage thus 
sharply: ** The ideas here belong to a hen-house 
rather than to the resting-place of the lark, which 
has no thatch over it, and in which, as it is on the 
ground, he does not roost. Milton, whose mornings 
were devoted to study rather than to rambles in the 
fields, does not seem to have known much of the habits 
of the lark.”” But Prof. Masson comes to the defense of 
the poet and claims that the charge of incorrect de- 
scription and ignorance of the lark’s habits arises from 
“a gross misreading of the passage (in /’A d/egro, where a 
similar allusion occurs) and neglect of its obvious syn- 
tax’: that Milton means simply “ the lark in her low 
resting-place.” 


“7 


THERE would seem to have been an 
attempt on the part of the post-office au- 
thorities to consider their appropriate 
symbolism in selecting the distinctive 
colors for the stamps to be used in the 
different State departments. The color 
for the navy is blue; for the war depart- 
ment, a sanguineous red; the post office, 
black, presumably out of respect for the 
dead letters; the department of justice, 
purple, emblematic of truth ; the depart- 
ment of agriculture, straw or corn color ; 
the treasury, a rich velvet brown; the ex- 
ecutive, carmine; the state department, 
with a faint suspicion of humor, has been 
assigned green; and the interior, vermil- 
ion, the war-paint of the Indians. 
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LAWS OF HEREDITY. 


to principle of hereditary influence 
is an old doctrine. It was proclaimed 
in the times of Moses. Numerous illus- 
trations of it are found in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It was taught by the Greeks 


and Romans, as well as by many able 
writers since their day. But it was not 
till near the close of the eighteenth cent- 
ury that systematic attempts were made 


to improve in this way the stock of do- 
mestic animals. 

By careful study and close observation 
it was found that experiments in this 
direction proved very successful. Great 
changes, both in Great Britain and in 
this country, have been made in improv- 
ing the qualities and character of domes- 
tic animals. To such an extent have 
these experiments been carried that they 
have been reduced almost to a regular 
science. The same general principles that 


have been employed in the animal crea- | 


tion apply also to the human species. 


ples are based, is comparatively a modern 
science. 


cation of this science, and just in pro- 
portion as it is brought to bear upon 
the relations between the parent and the 
child, or one generation and another, do 
we find marked indications of hereditary 
influences. It may be safely said, we be- 
lieve, from the numerous testimonials 
and illustrations on this subject, that 





| natural sciences. 
Physiology, upon which these princi- | 


Within a few years, great prog- | 
ress has been made in the practical appli- | 


there must be much truth in these laws 
of inheritance. 

But a great difficulty or barrier stands 
in the way of improvement on this sub- 
ject—that is, the want of a general prin- 
ciple or law by means of which all the 
facts or knowledge of this kind can be 
classified and reduced to a system. In 
all departments of natural history or the 
sciences in their early stages, there is a 
period of experiment, of observation, and 
discovery, before the facts can be-classi- 
fied and arranged under general princi- 
ples. It is this kind of work—the estab- 
lishment of a general law—that the facts 
on heredity need more than anything 
else, and such is the object of this paper. 

In all the works of nature, its primary 
laws or general principles are perfect in 
their character, and are based upon sub- 
jects or objects without defect or blem- 
ish. This rule holds good in all the 
Thus in tracing back 
hereditary influences to their primary 
source or origin, the presumption is that 
they stand upon some general law or per- 
fect standard. 

After many years of study, observation, 
and reflection, we venture to submit a 
general law or standard, upon which all 
hereditary influences are based, and from 
which they have their start or origin. 
This law, of course, is based upon physi- 
ology. What, then, is this general prin- 
ciple or standard ? J¢ comsdsts in the per- 
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Sectionism of structure and harmony of 
function ; or, in other words, that every 
organ in the human body should be per- 
fect in its structure, and that each should 
perform its legitimate functions in har- 
mony with all others. Though this perfect 
physical organization is nowhere to be 
found in nature, we can readily conceive 
of such a standard, and that there may 
be all manner or degrees of approxima- 
tions toward it. The nearer this standard 
is reached in physical organization, the 
better will be the mental and physical 
conditions, and the hereditary effects will 
partake of the same character—a sound 
and healthy organization will be trans- 
mitted. Thus will be secured such a 
thing as a normal perfect structure 
throughout the whole system, and where 
all the functions are performed in a nat- 
ural, healthy manner. Now let one or 
more of the organs become changed in 
structure, and impaired in discharging its 
proper functions, the effect more or less 
in degree, is transmitted to the off-spring. 

It will be seen at once how weaknesses 
and predispositions to disease may be 
transmitted. Suppose there is an en- 
largement of the heart or some valvular 
difficulty, or suppose the lungs may be 
weak or some part of them diseased, the 
effects of such an organization are quite 
likely to be transmitted in this direction. 
The same law governing the body applies 
also to the brain. If certain portions of 
the brain are imperfectly or excessively 
developed, thereby causing weak or strong 
points in the character, similar develop- 
ments and characteristics will be found 
in the child. 

Let us illustrate this law by taking 
some of the most striking facts in hered- 
ity, such as the defective classes—the 
idiotic, the feeble-minded, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, etc., etc. The law is 
based upon a normal, healthy standard 
of the whole body—every organ normal 
in structure and performing its natural 
functions in a healthy manner. This pre- 
supposes that the brain is well-developed, 
and performing its own legitimate work, 
and, also, that the senses of sight and 
hearing are sound and healthy. 





Now would such an organization be- 
get offspring idiotic, feeble-minded, de- 
prived of sight and hearing? Assuredly 
not; it would be impossible. While we 
do not find such perfect organizations, 
but only approximations to them—the 
nearer this approach comes, the less such 
defects are likely to occur. Suppose this 
physical standard, naturally sound and 
healthy, has become impaired — some 
parts abused and diseased—then these 
imperfections will be transmitted. This 
law of hereditary influence applies to the 
brain and to the senses, as well as to all 
other parts of the body. 

It has long been admitted by the best 
writers on medicine that there is a large 
class of diseases called hereditary, from 
the fact that the germs or predisposition 
tothesecomplaintsaretransmitted. There 
may be instances where the disease can 
not be traced back to the parent or grand- 
parent, but may have existed in some of 
the ancestors, passing over one or two 
generations. The diseases most likely to 
be transmitted are consumption, scrof- 
ula, rheumatism, neuralgia, disease of the 
heart, liver, etc., etc. 

Perhaps there is no organ in the body 
where the predisposing causes to disease 
are greater than the brain. It is estimated 
that fully one-third of all the insanity may 
be traced directly, or indirectly, to hered- 
itary influences. The brain, from its deli- 
cate structure and incessant activity, is 
more likely to be disturbed, and its func- 
tions become more or less deranged than 
almost any other organ in the body. If 
the morbid, diseased action of one or- 
gan implies that there must be a normal, 
healthy standard, why may not all these be 
combined, and make a general, universal 
standard ? And why should this not con- 
stitute a general law of heredity, from 
which all minor points have their start 
and origin ? 

If we could always have the same data 
—the same organization upon which to 
base hereditary influences, the results 
would be determined more definitely. 
But in applying this law of heredity we 
encounter a serious difficuity at once; 
there must be two active agents, not pos- 
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sessing the same organization, which may 
be constituted widely different. It is in 
this union, or combination of similar and 
dissimilar qualities, that the results or 
effects of inheritance must be estimated. 
As a general thing where there is great 
similarity in the agents, there will be 
sameness in results; while on the other 
hand, the greater the differences the more 
widely marked the results. 

Notwithstanding there may be obsta- 
cles in the way of understanding just how 
these hereditary influences always oper- 
ate, and we can not calculate definitely 
the results, this does not invalidate the 
fact of a general law. In some respects 
this law may be compared to the princi- 
ples of gravitation, electricity, or chem- 
ical affinity where their application is 
affected by certain conditions or is de- 
pendent upon the material upon which 
they operate. 

One of the most important elements in 
constituting a good organization is that 
there should be a balance or harmony in, 
the organization. In this case, we shall 
not find any marked excesses or defects ; 
and provided both parties possess such 
an organization, it is almost certain that 
the offspring will have sound and healthy 
constitutions. The same principle applies 
to the brain, if its parts are not well de- 
veloped—some excessive and others de- 
ficient—the mental qualities of the child 
will not be evenly balanced. 

In entering into matrimony, it would 
be very desirable that the parties coming 
together should combine such organiza- 
tions as to match each other; that where- 
in one was deficient, the other should 
make it up. This would conduce greatly, 
not only to the interests and happiness 
of the parties themselves, but it would 
insure most favorable hereditary influ- 
ences. In order to secure such advan- 
tages there is great need of understand- 
ing this general law of heredity. 

The various facts scattered here and 
there on this subject can not be satisfac- 
torily explained nor classified without 
some general principle to guide us. 
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hereditary influences is not confined to 
this one topic, but has a wide and very 
extended application. Upon this same 
standard is based the great law of propa- 
gation or population, which may be thus 
described : /¢ zs dased upon a perfect de- 
velopment of all the organs of the human 
body, so that there shall be a perfect har- 
mony in the performance of their respect- 
tue functions. 

In making application of the law, it 
presupposes that other conditions are 
favorable; such as the age, the union, 
and the adaptation of the married par- 
ties—provided no natural laws are vio- 
lated or interfered with—there will uni- 
formly be found with such an organiza- 
tion, not only the greatest number of 
children, but they will be endowed with 
the greatest amount of physical vigor, 
strength, and health. It should also be 
added that with such an organization, 
the best development of all parts of the 
brain might be expected, giving balance 
and symmetry to all mental qualities, 
whether social, intellectual, or moral. In 
fact, it is the highest and most perfect 
development or standard which nature 
sets before us. 

This organization consists briefly in 
the perfectionism of structure and func- 
tion; or, in other words, is the normal 
standard of anatomy and physiology, in 
their highest and best estate. Upon this 
basis is founded, not only the law of human 
increase, but also the general law of health 
and longevity. All weaknesses and dis- 
eases originate in deviations from this 
standard or in violation of some of its 
laws. Thus in all the changes taking 
place in the human body there are gen- 
eral principles to guide us, and a univer- 
sal standard of appeal. By this means 
clearer views and more definite knowl- 
edge can be obtained of all the weak- 
nesses and diseases to which the human 
body is subject. 

There is a great advantage in having a 
standard of organization constantly be- 
fore the mind, as it enables us to detect 
more readily in every case what diseases 


The law here described as regulating | are constitutional or hereditary. We can 
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thus judge far better of the relations 
which one disease sustains to another. 
This knowledge will also enable us, not 
only to treat this class of diseases more 
successfully, but to understand how they 
may be prevented. 

This same organization affords the 
groundwork or the constituent elements 
of long life as well as good health, and 


therefore may be designated as the Law | 


of Longevity. In some respects the hu- 
man body may be compared to a perfect 


machine made up of many complicated | 


parts. Each organ has a specific work 


to do, and in-its normal state can do so | 


much and no more. In this state, “the 


wear and tear,” or the demands which | 
nature makes to support life and carry | 


on its operations, come upon all these 
organs alike, without infringing upon that 
of any other. 

Now a careful investigation will show 


that it is the constitution or organization | 
here described that survives the longest | 
is this | 


or reaches the greatest age. It 


type of the physical system or combina- | 
tion of forces that insures longevity. And 


the most powerful of these forces is that | 
All writers agree that one | 
of the indispensable requisitions for long | 
life, is good healthy stock or long-lived | 
ancestry. If there is any condition, prop- | 


of heredity. 


erty, or principle that composes and regu- 
lates these inherent qualities and tenden- 
cies, there must be some general law 
overruling the whole. 

There is another test in favor of this 
normal type of physiology, that is, it is 
the true standard of beauty. In the cre- 
ation of man there must have been a 


standard, a form, a size, a fullness, a pro- | 


portion, an outline, etc., that was more 
beautiful than all others. Man was cre- 
ated with a sense of taste; with a love 
for the beautiful, which, cultivated and 
perfected to its highest state, might find 
objects in nature capable of gratifying it 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The physical standard here described 
represents the organization of man as 
perfect—the same model and type that 
it was when he came from the hands of 
the Creator. 





| other agencies. 





It is this same standard or model that 
Grecian and Roman artists have attempt- 
ed to imitate in statuary. Art may cre- 
ate such models, but what a failure on 
the part of nature! What countless de- 
viations from this standard do we find 
everywhere among all people! What has 
been the most powerful agency in pro- 
ducing these changes? It is the /aw of 
tnherttance—first and foremost, above all 
Why should not such a 
power be better understood ? Why should 
it not be more under the control of the 
human will ? 

Within a few years the interest in this 
subject has greatly increased, as indicated 
by the publication of several new works, 
as well as by discussions in the journals 
and newspapers. Some advocates of the 


| doctrine are so enthusiastic that they 


claim, if the principles of heredity could 
be generally applied, it would revolution- 
ize the present state of society; that it 
would go far to eradicate evil and crime 
as well as pauperism and insanity. In 
their zeal for this new doctrine they over- 
estimate altogether its advantages, and 
do not consider the difficulties in the way 
or how slow must be the process of im- 
provement. It is the work of successive 
generations. 

On account of the advocates of the 
doctrine making such high pretensions 
of what it can do, some persons have be- 
come very much prejudiced against it, 
and ridicule its followers. It is not the 
first or the only time that new doctrines 
have been opposed and ridiculed. This 
arises in a great measure from ignorance 
and prejudice. The facts on this subject 
are so common and abundant that they 
must convince every candid and reflect- 
ing person that there is much truth in 
them. 

The principal reason why the laws of 
inheritance have not hitherto been bet- 
ter or generally understood, is because 
the principles of physiology have not 
been applied any more to practical life. 
In fact, this science is practically in its 
infancy. It is only a few years since the 
relations between pure air and the healthy 
state of the lungs and the blood became 
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known, or the importance of regular ex- 
ercise of all parts of the body, in order to 
maintain good health. 

The relations which the physical sys- 
tem, with its various organs, sustains to 
education and religious culture, are, as 
yet, very imperfectly understood. So is 
the application of sanitary laws to public 
health ; also to the prevention of disease 
and the preservation of human life. The 
farther inquiries are pushed into the re- 
lations which this science sustains to the 


public welfare, the more useful and im- | 


portant do they appear. It may be found 
that this law of inheritance will become 
one of the most powerful agencies that 


can be employed for advancing the best 


interests of a people. Such an agency cer- 
tainly should not be despised or ignored. 


The inquiry may still be made, if the | 


doctrines advocated in this paper are so 
important, why have they not before be- 
come generally known and their truth 
admitted? The same question might 
have been raised in reference to many 
other discoveries. It seems to have been 
the design of Providence that the great 


truths of nature should slowly be brought | 
to light at different periods, and by a va- 
riety of agencies. 

Such has been the history of nearly all 


the sciences. A great amount of knowl- 
edge may exist on some subjects without 
being reduced to system or applied un- 
der any general principles. 

It is so in regard to heredity. A very 
large body of facts have been gathered 
by a great number of individuals, each 
operating in different fields. Now let all 
these facts be carefully analyzed and 
classified, to see if some general princi- 
ples can not be deduced from them— 
some principles which will enable us to 
understand better their origin, their con- 
nection, and application. In the very nat- 
ure of things there must be some gen- 
eral law to explain and regulate these 
phenomena. 

In concluding this paper, we submit if 
it does not contain data and argument 
sufficient to claim some attention. Let 
the reader take the xormal standard of 








| Gardner of the witness. 





physiology as here described, and study 
it carefully from all points of view; let 
him select individuals and families among 
his acquaintances, and see what are the 
deviations in their case from this stand- 
ard; let him examine into the relations 
between parent and child, and see what 
are the resemblances—what physical and 
mental qualities are inherited. The more 
striking and peculiar the organization and 
character of these persons are, the great- 
er and more marked will be the heredi- 
tary effects. Let him take the defective 


| classes, such as the feeble-minded, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane; 


let him select cases from the highest and 
lowest grades in society and examine into 
the character of the offspring—physical 
and mental—and we are sure he will be 
convinced that there is such athing as the 
law of inheritance; and, if it is true in 
one single case, there must be a great 
universal law covering the whole. 
NATHAN ALLEN, M.D. 


A SaFE Doctor.—A New York medi- 
cal monthly reports: “ Dr. Joseph Fanyou 
was charged in Jefferson Market Police 


| Court with issuing prescriptions without 
|a license or diploma. The complainant 


was Mr. David Webster, President of the 
Medical Society of the county of New 
York. He brought forward as witness a 
young man of small stature, who had 
called on Dr. Fanyou for treatment, and 
who claimed to have received the pre- 
scription in question. ‘What kind of a 
prescription did you get?’ asked Justice 
‘The doctor 
examined my hands, and said that I 
should take a bath regularly, and drink 
a cup of hot water every morning and 
night.’ ‘And that is all the prescription 
you got?’ ‘Yes,sir.’ ‘Were you advised 
to take medicine?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Then he 
is a safe physician to be at liberty,’ said 
the magistrate. ‘Any doctor who pre- 
scribes water can certainly do no harm to 
the community. It would be well for 
many patients if their physicians would 
order more water and less physic.’ Dr. 
Fanyou was therefore discharged.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Blip digestory canal is a long passage 
mostly tubular, having but two ex- 
pansions, one the mouth, the other the 
stomach. The opening of this organ into 
the intestinal canal is small, about an 
inch in diameter when distended, and is 
closed by the contraction of a strong 
muscular ring, named the pylorus or gate, 
which is opened by the relaxation of the 
said muscle. 

The opening and closing of the auto- 
matic pylorus has always elicited the ad- 
miration of all observing physiologists. 
It remains closed while the digesting food 
is moved about by the contracting walls 
of the stomach, but the instant that any 
of the contents of the stomach prepared 
to enter the intestine touches the pylorus 
its muscle relaxes, and exactly so much, 
and no more, of the contents of the stom- 
ach is allowed to pass the gate, which is 
instantly closed against whatever should 
not pass. 

If, however, some small substance—a 
seed or a cherry pit, or the like—which 
is indigestible, touches the pylorus, it 
permits the passage thereof, as if it was 
not worth while to detain such small in- 
digestible substances in the stomach un- 
til it should be irritated to get rid of 
them by vomiting. But, if the undi- 
gested or indigestible substances are in 
large quantity they will not be allowed 
to pass for a long period. If then the 
pylorus perceives, so to speak, that the 
stomach can not or will not discharge its 
contents by vomiting, it relaxes and per- 
mits the contents to pass, which, of course, 
irritates the whole of the intestinal canal, 
but which is the better of the alternatives. 

The pylorus is permanently and always 
closed against the passage of alcohol. It 
is never permitted to pass that guardian 
gate, and inflict its evil action directly 
upon the delicate tissue surface of the 
intestinal canal. Our attention will there- 
fore be confined (1) to the action of alco- 
holics upon that portion of the digestory 
canal above the pylorus, namely, the 
mouth, throat, esophagus, and stomach. 


(2) We shall trace the alcohol from the 
stomach through the liver to the right 
heart, (3) thence through the lungs to the 
left heart ; and (4) thence into all parts 
of the body. 

Enough has, however, been already 
shown in the action of the ever true and 
faithful pylorus, to indicate to the expert 
physiologist that alcohol is a hateful poi- 
son to the pylorus, which even in the in- 
ebriate is a teetotaler of the most radical 
and fanatical stamp. Three cheers for 
the pylorus and the instincts of its gov- 
erning nervous center, more wise and 
protecting than the pseudo-wise brain of 
alcoholic drinkers. 

Any one can see the effects of even the 
weakest ‘alcohol, by dropping some into 
his own eye, or into that of a cat, or of a 
dog. Does he fear for his eye? Is that 
more delicate or more important than 
his stomach, or his liver, into which he 
will pour, without hesitation, a large 
quantity of the same alcoholic? He may 
snuff some of the mildest alcoholic into 
his nose, and watch the effect by his feel- 
ings and by means of a looking-glass. 
He will realize by his pungent sensations 
and bythe reddened color of the inner 
surface of his nostrils that the mildest 
alcoholic is very irritating to that surface. 

If he holds the same drink in his mouth, 
he will be conscious of a less pungent 
sensation, yet in case of distilled spirits 
the effect will be very strong; so much 
so that drinkers hasten to swallow the 
unpleasant fluid, and follow it with a drink 
of cooling water to wash away the burn- 
ing sensation. He thinks not that his 
poor stomach, because uncomplaining, is 
a still greater sufferer! But if he tries to 
hold any watered alcoholic in his mouth 
for a little time, when he is thirsty, he 
will find that both water and alcohol have 
disappeared, although he has not swal- 
lowed nor spit out either. What has be- 
| come of them? They have, so to speak, 
| soaked into the lining of the mouth, and 
| into its blood tubes, and have become a 
part of the blood therein, and will soon 
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be circulated through every part of the 
body. 

A thirsty person could, by holding suc- 
cessive portions of alcoholics in his 
mouth, become intoxicated, as was once 
seen, when a person, being unable to 


swallow, was obliged to take his drinks | 
But, if a per- | 


by the mouthful at a time. 
son, not thirsty, takes a mouthful of any 
alcoholic, and in a little time spits it out 
and examines it, he will find that the al- 
cohol has almost entirely or entirely gone. 
Where ? 


Alcohol is very diffusive, and will read- | 


ily diffuse itself into, and through, all ani- 
mal tissues, especially if moist, as they 
are when living. Thus the alcohol enters 


readily into the lining of the mouth, and | 


passes very quickly through the delicate 
sides of its minute blood tubes, and is 
soon mingled with their blood, and with 
it courses through the body. 

If the drink only passes through the 
mouth, only a slight effect is produced 
there. The same kind of effect, but still 
greater, is produced inthe stomach. This 
is not problematical, but was witnessed 
by Dr. Beaumont, who, before the begin- 
ning of the temperance reformation, was 
surprised, upon looking into the stomach 
of Alexis St. Martin, to observe the 
flushed condition of the stomach, and 
that if the drink (wine) was continued 


for a few days the stomach would act- | 


ually become inflamed, while Alexis felt 
in no wise different from what he usually 
did. A remarkable proof of the insensi- 
bility of the stomach under abuse, and of 
the very prejudicial effect of alcoholics. 
Dr. B. says that in a week or ten days, if 
the daily use of even such weak alcoholics 
as wine was continued, sores would be pro- 


duced, some of which would bleed; | 


“thick drops of blood would exude,” are 
the words he used. Yet no pain was felt, 
nor any unusual sensation. Is it safe to 
drink the causes of such effects ? 

(2) The alcohol soon leaves the stom- 
ach by general diffusion into it, its blood 
tubes, and through it into adjoining or- 
gans. 

But there is another fact of great im- 
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portance. In the sides of the stomach 
there are numerous nerves. Yes, nerves 
of both systems—the motory and the nerv- 
‘ous circulatory. The centers, or ganglia, 
of the former are found in bony inclos- 
ures, the cranium and back-bone, from 
which there is communication with all 
parts of the body by two classes of nerves. 
Through one, the motory, there is an 
outflow to the muscles of all parts of the 
body, inducing their contraction or relax- 
ation (both acts together being named 
| musculation). Through the other nerves, 
the sensatory, that lead from all parts of 
the body to their centers, there is an in- 
fluence producing sometimes sensation, 
but oftener only reaction of a salutary 
nature. 
The centers, or ganglia, of the nervous 
| circulatory (also named ganglionic, or- 
ganic, nutritive, sympathetic, etc.) system 
are found in front of each side of the 
| cranium and of the spinal column, and 
| by nerves are connected with the large 
| and the most minute arteries, and control 
| their size, and thus control the flow of 


blood through each part of the body. All 


the ganglia or centers of this system are 
| associated by connecting nerves, yet each 
ganglion or center has its own domain, 
| within which it controls the arterial blood 
| tubes. (The two systems are also con- 
| nected by nerves.) 

Now when the alcohol leaves the cavity, 
| diffusing itself through the sides of the 
stomach, it meets and acts upon the nerves 
of both systems, and through both kinds 
of nerves an influence is exerted upon 
both classes of centers—the motory and 
the nervous circulatory. The latter are 
thereby paralyzed, and hence unable to 
exert their normal outflow upon the mi- 
nute arterial blood tubes; hence these 
dilate and allow a gush of blood to take 
place through them, distending the capil- 
lary blood tubes, the fine network into 
which the minute arteries everywhere 
open. This, for the moment, gives a 
flushed condition to all parts, and such 
an appearance to all parts which can be 
seen. For the moment all the parts 
within and at the surface of the body 
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glow with additional warmth. But as 


soon as, in a moment or two, this heat of | 
the parts is expended, or wasted, the blood | 


culatory centers, coldness is induced as 
a result, and a general derangement of all 
the functions pro rata to the amount of 


being partially stagnated by the partially | alcohol swallowed. 
paralyzed condition of the nervous cir- ! 


T. S. LAMBERT, M.D. 





BRAIN vs. TEETH. 


¥ is predicted by certain advocates of the 

evolution theory, that the future man 
will be toothless and hairless; a startling 
announcement to the lovers of physical 
beauty in man and woman, especially 
woman, for fine teeth and luxuriant hair 
are considered most important factors in 
her claim of personal attractiveness. We 
are horrified at sight of a cavernous 
mouth which displays only ridges of epi- 
thelium, and turn with disgust from a 
woman whose scalp is shining bare. That 
is bad enough in a man, but familiarity 
with his bare poll has hardened us so 
that our esthetic sense can bearit. There 
must be some truth, however, in the opin- 
ion of the evolutionist just mentioned. 
We see too many jaws vacant of teeth, 
and too many scalps denuded of hair in 
our daily walks not to be impressed that 
there is a growing tendency that way. 
Besides, the immense number of dentists 
in full practice of their peculiar art, and 
the multiplying shops where hair, arti- 
ficial and real, is sold under different 
names and different forms, contribute 
their strong testimony to that unpleasant 
prediction. 

We might mention, also, the extensive 
sale of lotions by almost numberless 
manufacturers for the revival of hair 
growth on bare or thinly-furnished heads, 
as another class of evidence bearing on 
the matter. 

The evolutionist may seek to displace 
the sad reflections which his inference has 
started by telling us that the future man 
will also be the intellectual superior of 
the present man, and his bare poll will 
contain a higher cerebral development 
‘than we can boast, and probably that his 
higher sense of beauty will contemplate 
things much above the cognition of our 





day; and have little to do with such in- 
ferior matters as one’s physical personal- 
ity. That man in that remote era, will 
be absorbed in employments of the noblest, 
highest, purest character, and the seif- 
nature be kept quite out of view, is not 
an impossible conjecture, but specula- 
tion aside, the best instructed dentists 
insist that the premature decay of teeth 
is mainly due to the want of those nu- 
tritive principles which enter into the 
composition of teeth; hence, if we do 
not take food containing bone-making 
substance into our stomachs, as a habit, 
in our dietary, we can not expect to have 
good, sound teeth. Especially do we find 
imperfect teeth in the educated classes, 
or among those who, by organization and 
association, are brain-workers. The act- 
ive brain draws heavily on the blood for 
the supply of phosphatic material, and if 
that supply be deficient for the general 
wants of the system, the brain gets all it 
can, and leaves the bones and muscles to 
their fate. A French writer claims that 
the brain when over-worked steals all the 
phosphates and leaves none for the teeth, 
or else that a deterioration of the general 
health is brought about by excessive study; 
and in this deterioration all parts suffer. 

The experiments of Lehman may be 
quoted, as they go far to prove that* the 
food deficient in phosphates will not build 
up the bones. He fed a young pig with 
potatoes for 126 days, and the animal suf- 
fered from rickets; but other pigs fed 
with potatoes and dry phosphatic aliment 
developed normal skeletons. 

I am convinced from my own observa- 
tion that properly selected food will do 
much toward counteracting even a con- 
stitutional tendency of teeth decay. Ina 
family of which the parents have poor 
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teeth, the mother, particularly, having lost 


almost all hers in early life, the children 
were early introduced to a diet of farinace- 


ous food, such as crushed or cracked | 
wheat, oatmeal, hominy, whole wheat | 
| tooth substances in their little bodies. 


bread, etc., and fed almost entirely upon 
it. Now, in their teens, these children 


each possess a mouthful of ivory which is | 
They have | 


the envy of their associates. 
naturally very active brains, but the food 
they eat abundantly meets the demand 
made upon the alimentary function. In 


my own case the effect of a bread diet 
rich in gluten, has, I am sure, been most 
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happy in suspending the rapid decay of 
teeth, which in my youth were impaired 
The 
miseries suffered by children in teething 
are due, for the most part, to the want of 


Stomach derangement, the doctors will 
tell us, is at the bottom of it, but if the 
children were fed as they should be, regu- 
larly, simply, purely, the functions of 
stomach, lungs, and heart would go on 
normally, and the teeth appear at the 
proper time almost unconsciously to the 
little ones. M. E. 


INSPIRATION OF PIE. 


I nave dreams. Sometimes I dream of pie 
In the full meaning of that splendid word ; 
The subtle mince-pie, which few men can 
eat, 
Though all may tackle it—perchance to die ; 
its soggy crust, by countless raisins kissed, 


Buried in tallow that will make you pitch 
And dive around and dream about the witch 
Of Endor and some more unpleasant things. 
You wake at 2 a.m., and 'gin to kick 
As steers are said to do in current slang. 
That.is my dream of pie. 


WARM WATER COOLING. 


W# EN I was a boy I read somewhere 
that the Chinese instead of drink- 
ing iced water in the heat of mid-summer, 
take hot tea. 

This notice horrified me; born in a 
mountain region of Germany, where from 
high summits clear, limpid streams are 
seen moving in their serpentine course 
through the verdure of fertile valleys, I 
was used to consider cool spring water 
not ‘only as the most delicious drink, but 
as the most if not only legitimate means 
of quenching the thirst. I s2t down the 
Chinese as the antipodes not only of the 
inhabitants of Europe, but also of its en- 
lightenment and better understanding, 
and when later, in Holland, I saw the first 
live Chinese this notion was, by the look 
of them, most forcibly confirmed. I left 
the hot tea for the winter, and in the hot 
days of summer I continued to drink cold 
spring water. 





No, that is nottrue. Howcould I have 
done it? There is no spring water in 
Holland, at least not in Rotterdam, where 
I used to live. There all water is—well, 
it is difficult to tell what it is. Very often 
it is brackish. I have seen the water of 
the River Maas at high tides rise 18 feet 
above the level of the land, and many an 
anxious face leaned over the doors of the 
large dike that protects the low land from 
the waves of the rolling sea. Instead of 
drinking water I drank cold Bavarian beer 
at that time. The whole German colony, 
mostly young chaps under 25 years of age, 
did, and usually much more too than they 
ought to have done, and certainly more 
than was needed to satisfy thirst. Per- 
haps this is not true either, for the more 
you drink of that so-called “ refreshing ” 
beer, the more your system gets heated, 
till by the reiterated firing up, you get to 
a climax, where the usual reaction in such 
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cases produces a dulling sensation. Then 
the “cooling ” obtains indeed, but that is 
not an agreeable condition. The Ger- 
mans by some singular linguistic abuse 
call it Katzenjammer, but its correct way 
of spelling is “Kotzenjeuammer,” from 
“Kotzen” or heaving up, because the 
overladen stomach, unable to digest the 
unnatural repletion, gets forcibly rid of 
its embarrassing contents. 

Later on I lived in France, Spain, Italy, 
and the East. In these countries I lost 
the habit of drinking beer altogether. 
There was a good reason for it. There 
was none. But that was not all. The 
customs of those countries had something 
to do with it. In Spain you may be a 
gambler, you may be even a scoundrel in 
love affairs, without impairing your 
social record in the least. But if you are 
a borracho or even a drunkard, you have 
irretrievably lost your credit in society 
and you will find no mercy. 

When I came back to Germany, and 
when I lived in New York, I found myself 
in a kind of middling position until I 
settled down in the United States 
altogether to ice-water. That was not 
alone due to the fact of American 
beer being most wretched stuff; I had 
become a convert to teetotalism and vege- 
tarianism. But ice-water and ice-cream 
was a kind of creed ; I abhorred “ temper- 
ance” in water, and I intended once to 
write an article in favor of the car horses, 
which I imagined to be cruelly treated by 
being compelled to drink water that had 
for hours been exposed to the rays of the 
sun. 

Then I went to Florida. In the winter 
we wereall right. Although we lived out 
in the country where there is no ice nat- 
ural or artificial, yet we had plenty of 
oranges, and as long as this luscious fruit 
was on our table, nobody investigated nor 
inquired about the temperature and other 
conditions of our drinking water. But 
winter passed by, and skipping the spring 
nature furnished us with as big a summer 
as anywhere she fabricates in the U. S. 
The thermometer does not rise so ex- 
tremely high. Although we live in South 





Florida we have known it go higher in 
New York on a very hot day; but while 
in the North a thunder-storm will cool 
down the temperature suddenly to a low 
point sometimes; it may keep up here, 
and when there is no air stirring, a perfect 
purgatory is shining down from heaven. 
Usually, however, there is more wind in 
this region, and whatever may be said of 
Florida in the North, I have thus far 
found the summer here a great deal more 
agreeable than in the vicinity of New 
York. 

But anyway, it is warm enough here in 
the summer-time, and a person is liable 
to become extremely thirsty, and more 
particularly if he is a market gardener, 
working a lake margin in the glaring sun 
from its rise till when it sets, as I used to 
do, in order to raise the vegetables which 
I, as a vegetarian, am bound to have. 

What could I do? The lake was at 
hand, and it was a pretty lake too, full of 
nice limpid water. But the force of the 
rays of the sun overpowered the influence 
of the springs. The surface temperature 
rises much above that of the lower regions, 
and when you take upa cupful it is much 
like water that has just commenced cook- 
ing, or like hot water that had been 
allowed to cool down. 

To drink or not to drink, that was the 
question. Generally speaking, people here 
are extremely apt to turn all things to 
their advantage, and so when they first 
told me that the warmth of the drinking 
water here is a wise provision of nature 
to prevent dyspepsia and consumption, I 
thought they wanted to fool me. The 
impression of my youth that water in or- 
der to cool the body must be cold was 
too lively to be soothed down to a tepid 
condition like that of my Silver Lake—I 
may say “ my,” for they made me pay for 
a part of the lake when I bought the land 
—but by and by I found that there is 
truth in it, and at this day I consider 
the use of ice-water as an evil. The 
irrationality of a cold application to 
the stomach in order to lower its temper- 
ature and that of the body is not quite 
so great as that of drinking lager on ice, 
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but it comes next to it, and in order to 
satisfy you of the veracity of this state of 
things, you need only to try some hot 
lemonade and you will speedily discover 
that its reaction, instead of being heat, as 
it is the case when you drink ice-water, is 
coolness. There is not by far so much 
perspiration, and the effect of the drink 
you take keeps up for a much longer time. 
I drink my lake water all the time when 
I feel thirsty, not caring even about the 
well water, to which I would have access 


by taking the trouble to walk a hundred | 
It is zo¢ much cooler either, and | 
with my lake water I may be sure that I | 


yards. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Geological Science in the Bible. 


—We find a paragraph from the London Rec- | 


ord which is interesting on this agitated point: 

‘*Dr. Samuel Kinns, the author of ‘ Moses 
and Geology,’ has for some little time past 
been giving a series of lectures in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the aristocracy of England on 


‘The Marvelous Scientific Accuracy of the | 


Bible.’ The last took place at the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s,and was attended by a large and 
very distinguished company. Dr. Kinns, in 


carrying his audience through his course of | 


reasoning described the various geological 
strata and the story told by the fossil plants 
and animals of the earth’s condition during 
the various epochs of its history, He especi- 
ally interested them, however, in his descrip- 
tion of fifteen creative events which he showed 
were placed by Moses in the correct order of 
sequence according to the latest discoveries 
in science, These events, which are very 
concisely stated in ‘Moses and Geology,’ 
were summarily described in the review of 
* Moses and Geology,’ which appeared in the 
Record of March 22, 1882. Dr. Kinns then 
proved that the number of changes that can 
be made in the order of fifteen things is more 
than a billion, viz.: 1,307,674,368,000; and, 
therefore, if Moses placed fifteen important 
creative events in their proper order without 
the possibility of traditional help, as most of 
them happened millions of years before man 
was created, it is a very strong proof of his 
inspiration, for group them as one may, and 
take off a further percentage for any scientific 
knowledge possessed by him, still the chances 
must be reckoned by hundreds of millions 
against his giving the order correctly without 
a special revelation from God. To lead his 
auditors to appreciate this, Dr. Kinns men- 
tioned that a clock beating seconds would 
take over 30,000 years to tick a billion times; 
and that if any fifteen different events could 
be written down once in every ten minutes, 
it would take 24,000,000 of years to write all 
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may, without injury,empty my cup, hold- 
ing a pint, as many a time as I choose. 
I have changed altogether my boyish 
notions about John Chinaman. He is a 
shrewd fellow, and although the first man 
who ever wrote a book on anatomy and 
physiology in the Chinese language was 
an American M.D., yet I feel perfectly 

| confident tltat in this particular we are 

| offered a point of hygiene in which the 
yellow man is our superior, and that we 
shall feel a great deal more healthy if we 
regulate our habits upon the pattern 
which he offers in this respect. 

C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 





AND AGRICULTURE. 


the variations that could ke made in their 
order, writing them day and night without 
| intermission; and to further illustrate it, he 
| distributed slips of paper for each to write 
| down the first fifteen letters of the alphabet 
| in an order known only to himself, something 
in this order: 
gemhdajbkcefeniol 
and not one corresponded with his. He told 
them that if all the people in the world were 
to try to imitate his unknown order, there 
would be still a thousand chances to one that 
| the whole 1,200,000,000 attempts would be 
| incorrect. 
**Or, in other words, if all the people ina 

| thousand worlds, each having a population 
equal to our own, were to try, there would 
| still be a probability that not one list would 
agree in sequence with the unknown list. 
After this he asks how will the skeptic ex- 
plain the marvelous, nay miraculous, accu- 
racy in sequence of the Mosaic cosmogony.” 
—London Record. 


How Animals have Foretold 
EARTHQUAKES.—An Italian writer on the 
dreadful catastrophe which occurred so re- 
cently on the Island of Ischia mentions those 
prognostications of an earthquake which are 
derived from animals. They were observed 
in every place where the shocks were such as 
to be generally perceptible. Some minutes 
before they were felt, the oxefi and cows be- 
gan to bellow, the sheep and goats bleated, 
and rushing in confusion one on the other, 
tried to break the wicker-work of the folds. 
The dogs howled, the geese and fowls were 
alarmed and made much noise; the horses 
which were fastened in the stalls were great- 
ly agitated, leaped up and down and tried to 
break the halters with which they were at- 
tached to the mangers; those on the road 
stopped suddenly and snorted in a very 
Strange way. The cats were very much 
frightened, and tried to conceal themselves, 
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or their hair bristled up wildly. Rabbits and 
moles were seen to leave their holes; birds 
rose as if scared from the places on which 
they had alighted ; and fish left the bottom of 
the sea and approached the shores, where at 
some places great numbers of them were 
taken. Even ants and reptiles abandoned, 
in clear daylight, their subterranean holes in 
great disorder, many hours before the shocks 
were felt. The dogs, a few minutes before 
the first shock took place, awoke their sleep- 
ing masters by barking and pulling them, as 
if they wished to warn them of the impending 
danger; and several persons were thus en- 
abled to save themselves. 


Parsnip Culture.—A contributor to 
the American Gardener says: 

‘* The parsnip is one of the most desirable 
as well as most wholesome of winter and 
spring vegetables, and should be cultivated 
in all gardens, however small. It flourishes 
best, and produces the largest, longest, and 
smoothest roots when grown quickly, in a 
very rich, deep soil, for, if fresh manure is 
given, the roots will become forked; or, if 
the seeds are sown in a shallow or poor soil, 
the roots will be of small size, tough, forked, 
and almost worthless. The best and easiest 
method of obtaining a satisfactory crop is to 
prepare the ground thoroughly the previous 
season. This should be done by ploughing 
or digging the ground very deep, and at the 
same time working in an abundance of de- 
composed stable manure in which a quantity 
of bone-dust had been mixed. If at all pos- 
sible, let the ground be thrown up in ridges 
throughout the winter and as soon as the 
ground jis in working condition in the spring, 
a good sprinkling of guano should be given, 
the ground neatly leveled, and the seed sown 
in drills from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
The seed should be covered to the depth of 
three-quarters of an inch, and as soon as the 
young plants are from three to four inches in 
height they should be thinned out to a dis- 
tance of six or eight inches apart. All the 
care and attention they require after this is to 
be well cultivated and kept free from weeds 
at all times. 

“The roots are perfectly hardy, and are very 
much improved by leaving them in the ground 
during the winter, care being taken to place 
enough in the cellar to last during the cold 
weather. The roots require to be covered 
with sand when placed in the cellar, thus pre- 
venting them from becoming dry. One ounce 
of seed will sow about 150 feet of row, and as 
the seed is thin and scale-like, it will not re- 
tain its vitality for over a year.” 


A Floor Covering Home-made. 
—A new papier-mache process for covering 
floors is described as follows: The floor is 
thoroughly cleaned. The holes and cracks 
are then filled with paper-putty, made by 
soaking newspapers in a paste made as fol- 
lows: to one pound of flour add three quarts 
of water, and a tablespoonful of ground 
alum, and mix thoroughly. The floor is 





coated with this paste, and then a thickness 
of manilla or hardware paper is puton. This 
is allowed to dry thoroughly. The manilla 
paper is then covered with paste, and a layer 
of wall paper of any style or design desired 
is puton. After allowing this to dry thor- 
oughly, it is covered with two or more coats 
of sizing made by dissolving half a pound of 
white glue in two quarts of hot water. After 
this is allowed to dry, the surface is given 
one coat of ‘‘ hard oil-finish varnish,” which 
can be bought already prepared. This is 
allowed to dry thoroughly, when the floor is 
ready for use. The process is represented to 
be durable and cheap; and, besides taking 
the place of matting, carpet, oil-cloths or like 
covering, makes the floor air-tight, and per- 
mits its being washed, 


Osicr Willows.—“The demand for bas- 
ket willows in this country appears to be un- 
limited. We import a large quantity from 
Europe, and peeled willow is worth ten cents 
a pound in New York. We have taken occa- 
sion several times, speaking of diversified in- 
dustries, to call the attention of our people 
owning river and creek lands, or wet land, 
to the v@lue of planting osiers. We doubt 
whether at this time any orchard or crop will 
pay so well, leaving out the fact that lands 
too wet for cultivation can be used and made 
profitable. There are in New York little 
townships that produce over 1,000 tons of 
willows. Frequently this crop is sold green 
as cut, and brings about $30 a ton, and this 
would clear about $500 per acre, or more. 
Now, we have another idea. What are called 
the false banks on James River are very rich, 
and would produce osiers as thick as wheat, 
and of the best quality. The crop, besides 
its money value, would protect the banks, 
and thus prove doubly valuable. As soon as 
we produce willows and broom corn, we shall 
have springing up in the villages basket and 
broom factories, just as sheep walks and cot- 
ton fields are insuring woolen mills and cot- 
ton factories.”— Washington Commercial. 


Peanut Flour.—“ No doubt ere long 
‘peanut flour’ will be an important prod- 
uct of the South. The crop of the country 
has averaged $3,000,000. Virginia is set 
down this year for 2,100,000 bushels ; Ten- 
nessee for 250,000, and North Carolina at 
135,000 bushels, these being the chief States 
engaged in their cultivation, and those in 
which it was first introduced from Africa, 
In Virginia they are called ‘peanuts,’ in 
North Carolina ‘ground peas,’ in Tennes- 
see ‘goobers,’ and in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi ‘pinders.’ Virginians are 
beginning to turn the peanut into flour, and 
say it makes a peculiarly palatable ‘ biscuit.’ 
In Georgia there is a custom, now growing 
old, of grinding or pounding the shelled pea- 
nuts and turning them into pastry, which has 
some resemblance, both in looks and taste, 
to that made of cocoanut, but the peanut 
pastry is more oily and richer; and, we 
think, healthier and better every way. If, as 
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some people believe, Africa sent a curse to 
America in slavery, she certainly conferred 
upon her a blessing in the universally popu- 
lar peanut, which grows so well throughout 
the Southern regions that we shall soon be 
able to cut off the now large importation 
altogether.”—Savannah Telegram. 


Good Corn-meal,.—It is said by those 
who claim to know, that the use of corn-meal 
for cooking purposes is rapidly decreasing 
in all the Northern States. In fact, such is 
said to be the case in the South, where corn 
was formerly preferred to wheat for making 
bread. The great increase in wheat produc- 
tion and the improvements that have been 
made in manufacturing flour have doubtless 
had much todo in bringing about this result. 
The price of corn now more nearly approaches 
that of wheat than it did a few years ago, and 
this circumstance operates in favor of using 
the latter. Few persons now use corn-meal 
for economical reasons, but many would pre- 
fer it a considerable portion of the time if a 
good article could be procured. The com- 
plaint is generally, however, that a really 
prime article of Indian corn-meal can not be 
obtained in towns and cities. In the opinion 
of some the corn that is produced in the 
prairie regions of the West is very inferior 
for making bread. It is certain that the corn 
produced in the Southern States is vastly 
superior for cooking purposes. The meal 
made from it is at once softer and sweeter. 
The flint corn raised in the New England 
States is excellent, but it requires a large 
amount of cooking. The softest and best 
flavored meal is made from new corn, which 
the proprietors of large mills dislike to grind. 
All know that corn-meal can not be kept 
long without deteriorating. The best corn- 
meal is obtained at country mills, where the 
grinding is done slowly, and ample oppor- 
tunity is given the meal to become cold be- 
fore it is moved. 

To Clean Brussels Carpet.—aAll 
carpets, whether intended for dry or thorough 
cleaning, must first be well beaten, and swept 
or brushed with a hard broom. Put a bag of 
very fresh bullock’s gall into a pail'containing 
two gallons of cold water, with four ounces 
of pearl.ash dissolved in it, and well mix 
it either with a stick or your hands. Have 
ready, besides this, two pails of cold water, a 
large sponge, a couple of flannels, and some 
dry, coarse cloths. Dip the cloth into the 
gall and water, and scrub the carpet, a square 
yard at a time, as quickly and as carefully as 
possible. Rinse and suck up the gall and 
dirt with a large flannel or sponge, which is 
to be frequently rinsed in the pails of cold 
water. Well dry with clean cloths before be- 
ginning a second square. By adopting this 
simple process, any carpet, whatever its size, 
may easily be cleaned on the floor. The only 
objection to this method is that there is often 
a disagreeable smell left in the carpet; but 
if the gall be obtained from a fresh-killed 
bullock, and the carpet be hung out for a few 
hours in a fresh breeze, the whole of the smell 
will go off. 





Wheat not Indigenous to Amer- 
1cA.—It may be news to many that this most 
valuable food product of our country is not 
native toour soil. It was not found in Amer- 
ica at the period of her discovery, but soon 
afterward was brought over from Europe, 
A slave of Cortez, it is said, found a few 
grains in some rice sent from Spain, preserved 
and planted them, and thus originated the 
wheat of Mexico and the Northern Pacific. 
It was brought to Massachusetts in 1602, 
and to Virginia in 161t. The Valley of the 
Mississippi received it in 1718, and the first 
flour was shipped in 1746, from the Wabash 
River to New Orleans, Such was the begin- 
ning of a trade whose greatness and impor- 
tance itis now difficult to estimate. 


A Telegraph Yarn.—A Troy paper 
is responsible for this: A gentleman of the 
Western Union Telegraph office at No. 145 
Broadway, New York, was sitting in the ca- 
ble room when a telegram from Philadelphia 
destined for Paris came over the wires. This 
message, like all others for France, was to 
go over the cable via Duxbury, Mass. The 
operator called Duxbury a few times, and 
then said: ‘‘ That fellow is asleep, evidently ; 
but the cable men are always awake—I'll 
have to get one of them to go in and wake 
him up.” So he stepped to another desk, 
called Plaister Cove, in Newfoundland, and 
sent the following message : ‘‘ To cable oper- 
ator, Duxbury: Please go in and wake up my 
own true love.” This message Plaister Cove 
hastened to send across the ocean to Valen- 
cia, Ireland, who in turn ‘‘ rushed” it to Lon- 
don ; thence it was hurried to Paris, and still 
onward to the European end of the French 
cable at St. Pierre; the operator there flash- 
ing it back to Duxbury. In less than two 
minutes by the clock the message had accom- 
plished its journey of some 8,000 miles by 
land and sea, as was evidenced by the click- 
ing of the instrument on the Duxbury desk, 
which ticked out in a manner a little more 
petulant: ‘*‘ That is a nice way to do; go 
ahead. Your own true love!” 


A Bee’s Industry.—lIt is estimated 
that 125 clover blossoms contain one gramme 
of sugar. As each blossom consists of 60 
calyxes, at least 125,000 by 60? or 7,500,000 
calyxes, must be rifled to afford a kilogramme 
of sugar; and as honey contains 75 per cent. 
of sugar, it requires 5,600,000 calyxes of 
clover to yield a kilogramme of the former. 
Hence we may imagine the countless number 
of flowers that bees must visit to be able to 
stock their hives with honey. 


Experiments with Seeds,—Further 
experiments this season, by Dr. Sturtevant 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station, give 
additional verification of the fact that the 
vegetative power of ‘‘tip” kernels of seed 
corn is greater than that of either the butt or 
central kernels. We quote this summary of 
results from the Doctor’s last bulletin: Tip 
kernels, 83 per cent.; central kcrnels, 82 per 
cent.; butt kernels, 75 per cent. 
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OUT OF CONSIDERATION. 


WE have voted in favor of early clos- 

ing, of a half holiday on Saturday 
in summer, and also in favor of special 
consideration for the girl clerk who must 
stand so much in attending to her duties 
behind the counter, and for the sewing- 
girl who must keep the treadle moving so 
many hours ere she is thought to have 
earned the pittance which is accounted 
the price of a day’s labor. We believe in 
holidays, in leisure for out-of-door recre- 
ation, and in time and opportunity for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful in nature 
and art. We hold that it is a cruelty to 
prevent the development of the higher 
faculties of the intellect, and of the 
emotions of the moral nature, by forcing 
the workers of society to continue on the 
treadmill of bread winning, day-in and 
day-out, without allowances of time for 
the exercise of these faculties and 
emotions, especially as society in most 
of our industrial centers has provided lib- 
eral means for such exercise. Constant 
employment at the counter, sewing-table, 
and desk promotes the activity of but a 


minor part of the brain. Nature in en- 


dowing man with nearly forty organs de- 
signed them all for use, and any limita- 
tion of their exercise by an ordinance o 
society or by individual caprice is an of- 
fense, the consequences of which must 
appear in inequality of brain develop- 
ment and inharmony of mind. 

For the happiness of the individual, 
there is special need of the activity of 
the sentiments, and of physical health, 
and it is in the hours of leisure that the 
sentiments come into free play, and the 
functions of the body receive their best 
stimulus. 

The movement in behalf of early clos- 
ing and of half holidays has done much 
in certain quarters, but there is a very 
large class of clerks and indoor workers 
for whose benefit this movement seems 
to have accomplished nothing; they 
somehow appear to be entirely ignored 
by it, and yet they have the most need 
These 
workers are expected by their employers 


of its philanthropic influences. 


to be at their posts early in the morning, 
and are often found there even after the 
midnight bell has sounded the passage of 
a day. Not only are their hours long, 
but their work is specially dangerous, 
even more so than that of the powder- 
| mill, where relays of hands are employed, 
and abundant relief is afforded the weary, 
It is dangerous not only to themselves, 
but also to those who patronize the stores 
In fine, 
public sentiment seems to demand that 


and places in which they serve. 


they shall sacrifice themselves entirely ; 
for while the tens of thousands in other 
callings demand asa simple right times 
of leisure and recreation, these very tens 
of thousands would regard as utterly pre- 
posterous a like demand on the part of 
those who serve in the dangerous places, 
for they must render service particularly 
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in the times of leisure which the tens of | 
thousands enjoy. Hence, they are slaves | 
to a most exacting and pitiless practice. | 
They are the conspicuous representatives | 
While the 


sons of labor gathered in special rendez- 


of popular inconsistency. 


vous eagerly and indignantly discuss the 


wrongs and oppression imposed upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


them by capital, no voice is raised in be- | 
half of the class of workers to whom we | 
refer. No impeachment is preferred | 
against capital in its relations to them. | 
In spite of its cruel exactions, in spite of 

the baleful influences to which it exposes 

its employés constantly, it enjoys an en- 

tire immunity from censure. Nay, more, 
in that special and large field of employ- 
ment it is accorded special privileges for 
the use and abuse of its servants; it is 
monopolistic and arbitrary in the ex- 
and the 


course with approval. 


treme, multitude looks on its 

Who are these workers so hardly treat- 
ed by society and by capital? The bar- 
tenders of the dram-shops. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
these men in the country. In the city of 
New York alone there are probably over 
twenty thousand, but we have never heard 
of their protesting against long hours 
and every-day service, like the dry-goods 


clerks and the grocers’ clerks, and even 
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the drug-store clerks. We have never | 
heard of their striking for higher wages | 
like carpenters, brick-layers, iron-found- 
ers, railway hands, telegraphers, etc., 
although in point of numbers they out- | 
number the artisans and operators in 
special callings, and they claim for them- 
selves asort of professional fellowship. 
We think these servants of the public 
propensity for bibation are hardly treated. 


They ought to strike, and we most heart- 


ily urge them to do so, without notice to 
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their employers. We should not fear any 
damaging result to the interests of the 
community; no suspension of the com- 
mercial currents; no disturbance of the 


| ‘ 
| markets which would prove disastrous in 


an economical sense. There might be an 
eruption of talk loud and fierce on the 
part of employers and their bibulous cus- 
tomers, but the fuss would chiefly exist 
among the unemployed and unproducing, 
while the great mass of the industrious 
and decent would look on in amused un- 
concern; and, we doubt not, that to those 
of the strikers’ who resolutely hold out, 
other and more desirable places would be 
offered. Perhaps a grateful sentiment 
entertained by certain classes would 
prompt this mode of relief, and weary 
and suffering bar-tenders be set in more 
pleasant places. Let them strike, and 
fear not. 


A GALL MEDAL. 

N expert in numismatics, Mr. D. 

Petrowsky, of this city, lately show- 
ed us a medal which was struck by the 
Hamburg mint in the beginning of this 
century, and commemorates the services 
of Dr. Gall, as a promoter of human 
science. As shown by the accompanying 
engravings the design on one side is a 
bust of the great phrenologist, which is 
shown on the medal in strong relief, the 
head being a fine portrait in profile, 
worked up with much detail, with the 
Dr. Franz 
Joseph Gall, aus Wien, Geb. 1758. Im 


JSorschen kithn, bescheiden im behaupten ; 


inscription surrounding it: 


or, in English: “Dr. Franz J. Gall, from 
Vienna, born 1758. In inquiry bold, mod- 
est in assertion.” 

On the reverse the central design rep- 


resents a skull resting upon a square base, 
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the front face of which bears the well- 
known staff of Asculapius, with the ser- 


pent coiled around it, and crossing at 


right angles to the staff a lighted torch. 
This, we believe, was a symbol adopted 
by Dr. Gall. The inscription over the de- 
sign is, Der seele werkstatt 2u ersplihn 
fand er den weg (The soul’s workshop 
to observe found he the way). Under the 
design is, Lehrte in Berlin, 1805 (Taught 
in Berlin, 1805). 

The artistic merits of the medal are of 
the highest character, the drawing being 
as beautiful and true as anything we ever 
saw on a medal; the portrait commend- 
ing itself at once as an exquisite model of 
fidelity, while the skull shows no small 
degree of anatomical skill as well as un- 
derstanding of the doctrine which Dr. 
Gall represented. Indeed we were in- 
formed by Mr. Petrowsky that the artist, 
Franz Loos, had no superior in his day as 
a designer for work in gold and silver. 
We regret that we have not the data re- 
lating to the origin of this medal, but 
presume that it was struck under the au- 
spices of a Dutch phrenological society. 
Fifty years ago there was a phrenological 
society or circle in nearly every impor- 
These 
sprang up as sequels to the teaching of 


tant city of Western Europe. 


Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim, and indicated 
the enthusiasm which the early dissemi- 


THE CLASS OF °83. 
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nation of phrenological doctrines pro- 


duced among the learned. Some of these 
societies had medals struck in honor of 


the great masters of the science they 
were organized to promote. 


THE CLASS OF ’83. 


HE time approaches for the opening 

of the annual session of the “ INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” viz., the first 
Tuesday in October, and letters from 
every part of the country are reaching us 
asking questions relative to the course of 
instruction, the best text-books, duration 
of the course, the topics taught, whether 
one course will qualify a man of fair in- 
telligence to understand the subject and 
enable him to set it forth in theory and 
practice so as to command respect and 
earn a sufficient compensation to reward 
him for his time; and finally, if one 
course will entitle the student to a D1- 
PLOMA? 

We may say that the aim of the instruc- 
tors is to make Phrenology both theo- 
retically and practically as plain and clear 
as our large cabinet of specimens and 
scores of years of experience may enable 
them to do it. The attainments of differ- 
ent students vary as their aptness to learn 
may differ. Some take the field at once, 
and win success from the start, and find 
the occupation both “ pleasant and profit- 
able.” Some men take a course to aid 
them in their work in the pulpit, in the 
school-room, in the store, in canvassing 
commercially; and we have attestations 
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from representatives of all these pursuits | We have this comfort, that the lectures 
that the course of instruction in the sci- | they obtained were public and free, and 


ence of human nature has more than | the compensation we derive is not meas- 


doubled their power. 
two students in the Union Théological 
Seminary, New York, attended thirty or 
forty of our noon-day lectures, then be- 
ing given, and when admitted to the work 
of the ministry, these two students, not 
the most promising in the seminary, soon 
commanded the attention of prominent 
churches, obtained settlements, and short- 
ly became known among the most prom- 
ising young men in their denomination, 
greatly to theastonishment of their teach- 
ers and fellow-students. 


Some years ago | 





They candidly | 


and gratefully informed us that the lect- | 
ures on man, which they had listened to | 
in our hall, made the difference, putting | 


them ahead ten years in power and influ- 


| 
| 
| 


ured by the commercial standard, and 
the benefit they derived from our work 
will not cease when our work shall be 
finished, but go on in ever-increasing 
force for coming ages. A garment, a 
carriage, or a house which the artisan 
may construct will, in a few months or 
years perish in the using, but any eleva- 
ting or widening of the human mind will 
be enhanced from generation to genera- 
tion, and thus be perpetuated. 

All who may desire further particulars 
on this subject may address the publish- 
ers of the JOURNAL asking for “ Institute 
Extra,” which contains a list of students 
hitherto graduated, and also a list of text- 
books, and the topics taught in the Insti- 


ence, and enabling them to command | tute; also directions to students how to 
twice as great a salary as any others of | reach New York safely, and the probable 


their class. 





cost of living while attending the course. 











Go Our Correspondents, 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


will be answered in this department, But one ques- 

tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

= nded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuinY Fait TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; tf not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Contrinutors,—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
ncarly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Bebricf. People don't liketoread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
dy at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
at. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE KETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IX ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


To LEARN THE STEAM ENGINE.—F 
T.—A thorough, practical knowledge of steam 
in its application to machinery can best be learn- 
ed by getting into a machine shop, and acquiring 
the details of the work there done. After hav- 
ing learned something of the principles by which 
the different parts of the stcam-engine are ad- 
justed, you can go into the engine-room, and in 
a short time master the special duties of an en- 
gineer. There are books on the subject, and it 
is well for one to read them in connection with 
his shop work, for in associating study and work, 
the most rapid advancement will be made. There 
is great need of competent men to run locomo- 
tives and steam-engines. There are too many 
half-taught and careless bunglers in charge of 
valuable engines. A thoroughly competent and 
energetic young man need not be without con- 





stant employment as an engincer. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
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MESMERISM.—Questiun : Is there such 
a thing as Mcemerism ? 

Answer; Yes ; and it is likely that Mesmerism 
has existed from the beginning of human life. 
Doubtless there was a period when man exer- 
cised his Mesmeric influences without being con- 
scious of power in that respect. But from the 
time of Moses to the present day, during all the 
long ages of Magi, charmers, sorcerers, and ma- 
gicians, Mesmerism Las been known and «pplied 
for good or ill purposes. There are books on 
the subject which will instruct you in the meth- 
ods of its practice. One by Deleuze covers the 
field. Price, $2.00. 

CAPACITY FOR AGRICULTURE.—M. A. 
C.—We have described the organization appro- 
priate to the farmer many times, and cau but 
repeat things which we have said. The life 
of the busbandman is more nearly natural than 
that of any other worker in the great field of 
life. There are more farmers than other work- 
ers, 80 your question is pertinent. It is a great 
mistake for people to think, as they are inclined 
to, that the farmer needs no great amount of 
capability ; that one who is but “half made” 
can manage to get along on a farm. <A good or- 
ganization and high culture show in the manage- 
ment of a farm as prominently, yes, even more 
prominently, than in any other vocation. Again, 
a fine organization and high culture are likely to 
reap more of substantial success, and, therefore, 
happiness, in the tillage of the soil than in any 
other vocation. 

We know men of exceptional capacities and 
training in the walks of rural life, who find there 
an abundant field for the excreise of their tal- 
ents and education. Somehow or other, we are 
inclined to think a well-organized man has a nat- 
urul bias toward the pursuit of agriculture. Great 
men huve, as a rule, loved to be amid green 
fields, and where they could spend the larger 
part of their lives on farms, they have done so. 
Washington, Jefferson, Webster, and s0 on, 
loved best to be in the country. However, this 
is notanswering your question directly ; but you 
may infer from what we have said, that the bet- 
ter the organization, the more successful the 
farmer is likely to be. He should, of course, 
have a fair intellect, good observing facultics, 
fair mechanical endowments, and a rather broad 
head, giving him energy. Heshould havea good 
degree of ambition and poise of character. Be 
hopeful und thorough-going. Te should have ua 
good physical constitution. There is hard work 
to be done on a farm, and often emergencies 
will arise, which will require the proprietor to 
take hold and do a great deal of it himself. A 
social temper also is desirable, for the sake of 
family helpers and neighbors. A good practical 
outlook is more essential than a philosophical 
tone of mind, a tendency to regard closely the 





economical side of affairs. A farmer’s life is a 
varicd one; he is required to be something of a 
mechanic, geologist, a merchant, and a physician, 
and especially is this the case if be have a large 
estate. 


ABNORMAL GRowTH.—B. H. S.—We 
infer from your description, that the protuber- 
ance is a glandular tumor, and it will be likely 
to prove a very scrious matter unless treated 
speedily for its reduction, tiave you not con- 
sulted a good surgeon on the subject? Proba- 
bly it can be removed by a small operation, or 
dispersed by the injection of some suitable fluid. 


UNEVEN SKULL.—A. B.—The head, 
by its contour, indicates racial as well as family 
derivation, and also special organism. Where 
the head is very one-sided ; that is to say, one 
hemisphere is much larger thau the other, the 
indication is that the person in early life lacked 
vitality ; owing to ill-health the nutritive sup- 
ply was deficient, and the brain did not receive 
a sufficient amount of blood for its harmonious 
growth ; one side, generally the left, being more 
active, absorbed the bulk of the supply, leaving 
the other to starve. Organs naturally strong, if 
circumstances favor their special exercise, will 
grow more rapidly than small organs. Herein is 
seen the necessity of intelligent training. The 
parents of an irregularly-organized boy, know- 
ing the peculiarities of his cerebral development, 
can put into practice means tending to render 
the weuk organs active, so that, in time, there 
shall be a better proportion between the differ- 
ent parts. Strong faculties, allowed to run wild, 
often prove the ruin of a mind which, had it been 
carefully trained, would have done eminent ser- 
vice for the community. 








@Mhat Chen Sap, 











Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





DorES THE MIND SLEEP ?—Editors of 
the PurenoLoaicaL: In the January and Febru- 
ary Numbers [ noticed dissertations on the oft 
mootcd subject of “ Brain Sleep.’’ With your 
permission I would like to present to my fellow- 
readers a few thoughts concerning it. 

The author of the article in the January Num- 
ber seems to think brain sleep a fact ‘ too well- 
known to be in doubt.’’ He may be echoing the 
opinion of Flint or of Foster, but let us, for a 
moment, submit the question to experience, 

I presume that every thinker will admit that 
the brain is the “seat of the mind’; and the 
brain, in this mortal life, can not sicep while the 
mind is awake. ‘Lhis being admitted, we may 
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say, If the brain sleep, the mind sleeps; but 


does the mind sleep? If the mind ever sleep, 
ever rests, then it must be a tangible substance, | 
and can not live when the body has “ gone back”? | 
to dust. We know that the mind is frequently | 
active while the body is asleep; for, if it were | 
not so, we would never dream. We all dream. 
Indeed, dreams are the spice of life. We hold | 
that the mind is ever dreaming when we are | 
asleep, even in our deepest slumbers. This con- 
clusion may seem strange, inasmuch as we fre- 
quently awake in the morning without the faint- 
est recollection of having dreamed during the | 
night. Reflection will tell us that we have spent 
the night in dreaming, but that memory failed to 
take cognizance of our dreams. During our 
waking moments, if we are not engaged in con- 
versation or in reading, our minds are immedi- 
utely swept by a train of thought. Frequently 
the thought is so trivial that it fails to impress | 
the memory. It shifts across the mind as shad- 
ows across the stream, coming and going, but 
leaving no trace behind. A whole day may be | 
spent in this way; and at night-fall, were we to 
attempt to recount the thoughts of the day, 
memory would present scarcely more than a | 
blank sheet. Yet who would say that the mind 
had been sleeping during the day ? 

Again, when we are aroused in the morning, | 
we do not feel that we had ceased to exist dur- 
ing the night, but that we had simply withdrawn 
our attention from the restless world around 
us. This would not be so, if the mind slept with | 
the body. A minute of sleep and a night of sleep 
would leave the same impression; we would 
have no idea whatever of what time had clapsed 
during our slumbers. Men of well-disciplined 
minds can awake at any hour during the night. | 
The organ of Time stands guard until the ap- 
pointed moment, and then gives the alarm. This 
principle is forcibly exemplified in Napoleon’s 
life on the battle-field. 

Another thought. When one leaves the quie- 
tude of country life and makes his home amid 
the shifting scenes of a noisy city, his slumbers, 
for a time, are broken by the constant rumble. 
Soon, however, the noise of the city ceases to 
disturb him, and he sleeps as soundly as though 
he were sbeltered by wings of silence. But let 
some new noise, as that made by the purring of 
a cat or by the soft tread of a burglar pervade 
his chamber, and he is instantly aroused. This 
goes to prove, not that the mind was asleep, but 
that it was standing ready, like the sentine)] on 
the watch-tower, to raise an alarm at the occur- 
rence of anything uncommon. These facts, and 
many others that might be adduced, tend to raise 
u strong presumption in favor of our theory, that 
the minvd does not sleep and therefore that the 
brain does not sleep, until it sleeps the sleep 
of death. Yet we do not claim that our theory 


can be fully demonstrated. This question of 
“Brain Sleep” is ove that will bear much study. 
Respectfully, W. B. SUGG. 


J. C., of Knoxville, Tenn., thus writes : 
My appreciation of the JouRNAL grows pro- 
founder with each Number, for I think that there 
is hardly a field of human knowledge into which 
it does not lead, and scarcely a state of existence 
for which it does not furnish a cheering aspect, 
and lend a true inspiration. I wish it more and 
more success.”’ 


“ 


To BELIEVE OR NOT TO BELIEVE.—A 


| correspondent comments on a late article in the 


PHORENOLOGICAL, not unreasonably, thus : “‘ Near- 
ly all subjects have two sides to them; some of 
them have very many. Neither theism nor athe- 


| ism will stand in the way of a dispassionate ex- 
| amination of the subject of God and immortality. 


Whatever a man believes, he believes it because 
it appears to him to be true ; and it appears true 
to him, because he has what he considers evi- 
dence for it. That which appears false, he be- 
lieves false, on the evidence that causes it to ap- 


| pear false; hence a man’s belief depends upon 


evidence, or should depend upon it. [f the evi- 
dence is at fault, the man is not at fault, because 
he did not make the evidence. If a man is blind, 
surely that is not a fault of the man, hut a mis- 
fortune. If the atheist or the agnostic can not 
see the evidence for God and immortality, that 
is not a fault, but a misfortune. 

“ What merit can there be in believing a propo- 
sition true because you see it true, and are thus 
compelled to believe it true? What demerit in 
believing a proposition false, because the evi- 
dence shows it false ? 

“Granting that to some minds the evidences 
for God and immortality are as plain as the sun 
at noonday, to other minds, I thirk, should be 
granted that such evidence does not reach them. 
The agnostic says he can not see any evidence for 
or against, therefore he is in suspense. Is there 
anything criminal in that attitude? I believe 
that an honest agnostic has as good a chance of 
eternal life—if eternal life is a fact—as any one 
else, because belief is not a merit, or disbelief a 
crime. To the philosopher it is of no impor- 
tance which is true—his duty is to improve hu- 
manity ; to show man his duty upon earth; to 
persuade man to make this life a Paradise if pos- 
sible, so that if there is an ‘immortalily’ he 
can be better fitted for it, rather through holy 
work than through blind faith. 

‘* What a poor creature must be that man who 
expects to be rewarded for what he believes. So 
much faith for so much pay. One of that kind 
is far away from the kingdom of heaven. Set 
heaven open and let honest men in, no matter 
what they believe. Honesty ought to win ‘im- 
mortality’ for those who have the manly cour- 
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age to act out their belief or their disbelief. If 
honesty is not a passport to ‘immortality,’ 
then unfurl the banner of hypocrisy, and give a 
premium to the highest bigot who can believe 
without cvidence anything and everything. 
““CHARLES AUDLEY.” 


THE “C. L. S. C.” WHAT Is IT?— 
EDITOR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: — The 
mystic letters which bead this article are tol- 
erably well known to your readers by this time, 
but all are not equally well informed concern- 
ing the object of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, and for this reason I have 
ventured to present a few facts which you are at 
liberty to publish. 

The grand aim of this Society is not, of course, to 
give a complete colleye education—which would 
be quite impracticable—but to give its members 
the same gencral outlook upon life which a 
college course gives. This it does by a broad 
and liberal course of reading in Ancient and 
Modern History, Astronomy, Geology, Litera- 
ture, Physivlogy, Hygiene, etc. ; in fact, nearly 
all subjects familiar to the college student. The 
books are writtcn in a clear, condensed style, 
which gives the reader all the most important 
facts on the subject, without the trouble of con- 
sulting innumerable other books. The time re- 
quired for reading—only forty minutes a day— 
is so slight that one might at first suppose little 
could be accomplished. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults of a ‘*C. L. 8. C.”” course are visible and 
surprising. The Circle does not claim to make 
doctors, lawyers, or clergymen, but it gives its 
students clear and liberal views of the various 
sciences, which are of inestimable value in after- 
life. 

The Circle is open to both sexes, and is de- 
signed to especially help those who have passed 
their school-days without the advantages of the 
best instruction. Mothers who wish to keep in 
sympathy with their college sons, “farmers who 
have lost the advantages of a city education, 
invalids, and many others will find in this a de- 
lightful and inexpensive way to make up for 
early deficiencies. It must not be supposed, 
however, that these are the only ones who take 
advantage of the C. L. 8. C., for it counts many 
eminent and highly educated men who find in 
its methods the most agrceable way of keeping 
abreast of the times on all matters relating to the 
culture of the mind. 

The regular course lasts four years, and the 
expense is $2.00 a ycar, including $1.75 for the 
Chautauquan, a large monthly magazine devo- 
ted to the promotion of true culture. The whole 
expense, including books purchased, is about 
$5.00 a year. Any one wishing to join will be 
supplied with full particulars by addressing 
Miss Kate F. Kimspaut, or J. H. VINCENT, 
both of PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


PERSONAL. 
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A Voice from Warren Co., Penn., says: 
*“T value the JoURNAL very highly, and will not 
be without it. The more I learn of Phrenology 
the more interesting it becomes. I am a young 
man just starting in the race, and have deter- 
mined to make my life-work the dissemination 
and teaching of the truths of Phrenology. I 


| think I can do the world and myself the most 


good in this pursuit. U. H. H.” 


_—-- 


PERSONAL. 


THERE is a feinale barber at Haley, I. T., who 
is earning from $40 to $360 a day. She charges 
four bits for a shave, while the male artists of 
the town receive two bits for the same kind of 
work. 


Miss Susan B, ANTHONY has been traveling 
in Europe for some time, being warmly received 
wherever she makes herself known. The cause 
and the historical work which she represents 
have found greater encouragement in England 
and on the Continent than was expected. 


STILL another paying employment for women. 
The New York Sun tells us that Mlle. Blanche is 
the name of a young ant merchant in Paris. Her 
business extends even as far as Germany, and 
receives ten sacks of ants daily. The ants lay 
eggs, and these are sold for feeding pheasants. 


Rey. Dr. James WILLIAMS, for forty-six years 
the rector of St. Mark’s Church, Orange, N. J., 
died on the 2d of September last. He belonged 
to one of the oldest families in the State, his ‘an- 
cestors having settled in Orange as long ago as 
1680. A retiring, modest man, he was notably 
kind and gentle, and conducted his mivistry with 
earnest fidelity, building up a strong and flour- 
ishing parish. 


JUDGE JEREMIAH 8. BLAcK died August 19th, 
at the age of seventy-three. He was one of the 
men whom America delights to honor. He rose 
from the plow to the bench of the Supreme 
Court of his State, and thence toa seat in the 
Cabinet of President Buchanan. In that trying 
time he acted with wise patriotism, and won the 
approval of the public. In his latter years, while 
holding no office, he continued to exercise great 
influence in public affairs. Intensely combative 
by disposition, he was always regarded as a fair 
and honorable opponent by his antagonists, and 
enjoyed the esteem of public men generally. 


A. B. Fox, of Gowanda, is one of twelve chil- 
dren, six sons and six daughters ; a remarkable 
family. Their parents were married in 1816, and 
lived together sixty years. The first death that 
ever occurred in the family was that of the 
father, who died aged eighty. The mother died 
soon afterward. The twelve children are all 
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married, and have six children each. Old Mr. 
Fox was six fect two inches high, and weighed 
250 pounds. His wife was six fect tall, and 
weighed 200. Not one of their children is less 
than six feet tall, and the lightest weighs 200 
pounds. The youngest is forty-four, and the 
eldest sixty-six years old. 


“> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.’ 


He who knows most, grieves most for waste 
time.—LAVATER. 


EnJoy the little you have while the fool is 
hunting for more. 


NEVER court the favor of the rich by flattering 
their vanity or their vices. 


Tue light of friendship is like the light of 
phosphorus—seen the plainest when all around 
is dark. 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
their hasty judgment upon that which seems.— 
SouTHEY. 


Success soon palls. The joyous time is when 
the breeze first strikes your sails, and the waters 
rustle under your bows. 


THERE is no time in a man’s life when he is so 
great as when he cheerfully bows to the neces- 
sity of his position, and makes the best of it. 


To know how to say what other pvople only 
think, is what makes men poets and sages ; and 
to say what others only dare to think, makes 
men martyrs or reformers, or both. — Mrs. 
CHARLES. 


DISTRUSTFUL sense with modest caution speaks, 
It still looks home, and short excursivns niakes ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 
And, never shocked and never turned aside, 
Bursts out resistiess with a thundcring tide. 
—Pore. 

THE greater part of all the mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men do not suf- 
ficiently understand their own aims. They have 
undertaken to build a tower, and spent no more 
labor on the foundation than would be necessary 
to build a hut.—Goerue. 


Peace is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy 
guest, and is alway on tip-toe todepart. It tries 
and wears us out, and yet keeps us ever fearing 
that the next moment it will be gone. Peace is 
not so. It comes more quietly, it stays more con- 
tentedly, and it never exhadsts our strength, nor 





gives us one anxious, forecasting thought. 
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MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


““Wuy,” asked a governess, “‘do we pray for 
our daily bread?” ‘* Because we want it fresh,” 
replied the ingenuous child. 


A DETROIT paper says that Mr. George Barrel 
committed suicide because he was disappointed 
in a love affair. He couldn’t bear the thought 
of remaining a single barrel. 


“*T CAN marry any girl I please,’’ he said, with 
a self-satisfied expression upon his languid face. 
“No doubt,”’ she responded, ‘“‘ but what girl do 
you please?” They don’t speak now. 


“* My dear,” said a fond wife, “* when we were 
engaged I always slept with your last letter un- 
der my pillow.’’ ‘And I,’ murmured her bus- 
band, “ often went to sleep over your letters.” 


WHoeEVER doubts that the newspapers have a 
mission should enter a horse-car and see how 
useful they are to the men, particularly when a 
fat woman with a big basket is looking around 
for a seat. 


A stump speaker exclaimed: ‘‘I know no 
North, no South, no East, no West, fellow-citi- 
zens!” ‘Then!’ exclaimed an old farmer in 
the crowd, ‘‘it’s time you went to school, and 
larnt jogerfy.”’ 


“Jane,”’ said a father, “I thought you hated 
stingy people, and yet your young man ”— 
“Why, pa, who said he was stingy?’’ ‘Oh, 
nobody,” replied pa, “‘only I could sce he was 
pretty close as I passed through the room.” 


OLIVER WENDELL Howmes is reported as say- 
ing that bad air, bad whiskey, and irregular hab- 
its keep the doctors alive. He must be labor- 
ing under a mistake, for those very things have 
killed several doctors we once knew. Oh, per- 
haps he means differently ! 


“T pEcLARE !”’ exclaimed Fogg, at the dinner- 
table to-day, “this is the most affectionate pie 
lever saw.” ‘“Affectionate pie?’ cried every 
One at the table, including the landlady. “‘ Yes,”’ 
said Fogg; ‘‘the upper and lower crusts are so 
confounded affectionate that they can’t get any- 
thing between them.”’ 


A BACHELOR und a maiden who had been 
schoolmates in youth and were about the same 
age, met in after-years, and the lady chancing 
to remark that “men live a great deal faster 
than women,”’ the bachelor replied: ‘* Yes, Ma- 
ria ; the last time we met we were each twenty- 
four years old; now I’m over forty, and I hear 
you haven’t reached thirty yet.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


ToKOLoGy. A book for every woman. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Sanitary Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Another volume relating to the important sub- 

ject of maternity, and ove which, in the main, is 
a creditable preparation for the use of women. 
The language is well-chosen, clear, refined iu 
tone, and earnest, evidently that of one who 
knows from experience whereof she speaks, and 
is desirous of impurting information to her fel- 
low-women, whose need of enlightenment with 
reference to their special functions is everywhere 
manifest enough to the intelligent observer. 
Her advice is founded mainly upon hygienic 
principles, although here and there she indicates 
some drug commonly used by the old school 
practitioner in certain cases. The field Dr. 
Stockham has entered is a very extended one, 
and her treatise of 300 pages but touches on its 
border; yet if it will stimulate its reader to 
further investigation to know more particularly 
of her organization, its needs and possibilities, 
it will do good work. 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
Max Miiller. 12mo, 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, New York. 

It is unnecessary to state that the author of 
this very instructive volume is one of the chief 
of living authorities on Oriental history and lit- 
erature, and the publishers mentioned above have 
‘done the public a favor in issuing this compila- 
tiov of lectures delivered before the students of 
Cambridge University, in so convenient and 
cheap a form. The lectures are rich in instruc- 
tion concerning the ancient religion and litera- 
ture of India. It would be difficult to name any 
other writer in the same field who furnishes so 
much information in a given space, and who, at 
the same time, imparts by the charm of a fluent, 
graceful style, a special attraction to his matter. 
He is remarkably free from bigotry and preju- 
dice, yet as an eminent philologist he is found 
affording not a little help to candid Christian 
theology. A well-written introduction by Prof. 
Alexander Wilder will assist the reader, who 
may be unacquainted with the subjects discuss- 
ed in the volume, to a, understanding of the 


By 
p. 282. Paper, 25 cents. 





character and work of Max Miiller, and it was a 
good thought on the part of the publishers to 
obtain it. There are, also, some critical notes in 
the course of the text, in which we recognize 
the same scholarly hand. 


PREPARATION. A Novel. By Mary L. 
Hall. 12mo, 300 pages. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. $1.25. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & 
Company. 

The author of this new book writes with a 
youthful fervor, and aims to illustrate principles 
of high moral tone in her rapidly succeeding 
events. There is a freshness about the plot 
and the general style of the treatment which will 
please most readers, although the critical may 
not be always contented with her mode of re- 
flecting on the conduct of her heroine. Opening 
the book somewhat at random our eyes fell on 
this sentence on page 59: ‘* Sadder and slower 
the beautiful chords sounded beneath the nerve- 
less fingers yet thrilling with their earnestness. 
.. .. The music shrieks as it wails forth her 
fierce despair.’’. It seemed to us that the author 
here presented us with a metaphysical problem, 
for we are quite at a loss to understand how 
such musical effects could be produced by 
“nerveless fingers.”” Probably she intended to 
say nervous. Other slips occur which are due, 
evidently, to inexperience in authorship; but if 
this be a first book, it is a good “ preparation "’ 
for another. 


PHYSIOGNOMY: A Practical and Scien- 
tific Treatise. Being a Manual of Instruction 
in the Knowledge of the Human Physiognomy 
and Organism, considered Chemically, Archi- 
tecturally, and Mathematically. By Mary Olm- 
stead Staunton. 8vo, pp. 351. Price $2. Printed 
for the Author by San Francisco News Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 


The author in the outset makes a high claim 
for her subject, viz., that it has advanced to the 
third stage of scientific development, and has 
its special ‘“‘correspondence to the general 
and fundamental laws which underlie all mat- 
ter—viz., those of chemistry, architecture, and 
mathematics.”” We think that this position will 
be disputed by most of her educated readers, 
while they will generally award her credit for 
earnestness in arguing for her opinion. She 
very properly avers that man should strive to 
study and know more in regard to himself ; how 
to improve his faculties and his capacities ; how 
better to protect and improve bis bodily and in- 
tellectual powers ; how to prevent and remedy 
the discases which assail him, ete. This kind of 
iniormation is of far more importance than many 
of the studies upon which much valuable time 
is spent, both in youth and ofter-life, without 
really advancing, to any considerable degree, his 
most important interests. She is infallibly right 
in maintaining that this information must come 
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largely through a knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene ; and if she had added Phre- 
nology to these instead of physiognomy, we 
should agree entirely with her. But she adheres 
to the opinion of men like Haeckel, of whom, it 
would appear, that she is a devoted follower, 
that the “‘ mind adheres in the entire organize- 
tion, and that the brain is only one source of the 
mind”; that the mind has its seat, not only in 
the brain, but in the viscera, muscles, bones, 
and general nervous ganglia as well. In this 
we think that the author cxhibits that confusion 
which several writers have not been free from in 
their attempted analysis of the relations of the 
spinal organism to the encephalon. Does she 
forget that Broca, Ferrier, Benedikt, Jackson, 
J. C. Dalton, Maudsley, and other eminent 
physiologists, accept the brain as the head- 
center of mind? To be sure, there are quota- 
tions in Chapter VII. from some of these, but 
they are far from sustaining the general state- 
ment she makes concerning mind distribution ; 
and we think that Da}ton and Maudsley would not 
recognize her representation of their convictions 
by such brief paragraphs. 

In defining facultative manifestation, she starts 
with the three grand divisions already inti- 
mated—of chemical, architectural, and mathe- 
matical—and sets off the head and face accord- 
ingly. Then she has five “‘systems of func- 
tions,”” which are substitutes for the tempera- 
ments of Phrenology. 

Many of the statements made here and there, 
remind us of a recent volume on physiognomy, 
which, though entertaining reading, has little 
claim to scientific precision. And although we 
here and there recognize points of excellence— 
for instance, in the condensed recital of the 
physiognomy of disease, and in the setting forth 
of principles of value in hygienic practice—we 
think that the work, considered as a scientific 
treatise, is more a plea for evolution @ la Haeckel, 
than a well-digested and synthetic argument for 
the recognition of physiognomy by the scientific 
censor. 

We can not but congratulate Mrs. Stanton for 
the courage of her opinions, and for the perse- 
verance in study and observation which her book 
evidences, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THe BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURAL MontTH- 
LY, published in New York by W. T. Comstock, 
is worthy of the attention of the trade generally 
which it represents. It contains articles of a 
practical nature on topics relating to building, 
with five illustrations, plans, designs, ete. Cur- 
rent Numbers received. 


Harper’s WEEKLY, in its late Numbers, has 
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several striking illustrations of scenery on our 


coast, particularly those places of common re- 
sert. which are lively during the summer. We 
notice an improvement in the spirit of the car- 
toons, some of the scenes by Rogers, Bellew, 
and Shepherd being well conceived. 


Sr. Nicno.as is bright with speaking illustra- 
tions, and generally of a character to delight the 
juvenile, and please the adult who now and then 
condescends to play the child, as a relaxation 
from the grave duties of our driving era. Cent- 
ury Company, New York. 


Tue Bap Boy ABRoapD, by Walter T. Grey, 
is a scries of letters supposititiously written by a 
boy traveling with his parents in Europe. The 
humor seems to us extraordinary; the boy’s 
mischief is excessive, bordering on wickedness 
often ; yet to the million it will be funny enough. 
Price, 25 cents, in paper. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
New York. 


INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER, with Head and 
Face. Illustrated. By H. 8. Drayton, editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, etc. Third edi- 
tion, revised. This brief treatise will be found, 
in its new form, to be an excellent introduction 
to the study of phrenological science. The facts 
of cerebral development as recognized by lead- 
ing physiologists and thinkers, are sct forth 
clearly and interestingly. Price 25cents. Fowler 
& Wells. 


Tae PoPir TREASURY, conducted by a 
corps of eminent clergymen, is a monthly de- 
signed for the use of ministers, Christian work- 
ers, etc.—furnishing suggestions for sermons 
and addresses in a practical way from sermons 
which have been delivered by prominent divincs, 
outlines and epitomes, etc. E. B. Treat, New 
York, publisher. 


How To Become a Goon Mecmanic. Intended 
as a Practical Guide to Self-Taught Men. By an 
Old Apprentice. Price 15 cts. New York: The 
Industrial Pub. Co. In brief, this pamphlet con- 
tains answers to many questions with reference 
to what books should be studied, and how to act 
when difficulties are met—and sundry exe: Jlent 
hints for the edification of the ambitious young 
man who would be proficient as a machinist, 
carpenter, tinsmith, iron worker, etc. 


Speecaes oF Mr. P. A. Taylor anv Mr. C. 
H. Hopwoop on vaccination, in the Louse of 
Commons, England, June 19th, 1883. Revised 
from the Reporters’ Notes. lIoudon: E. W. 
Allen and W. Young, 114 Victoria St., West- 
minster, 8. W. Powerful arguments in oppo- 
sition to Compulsory Vaccination. We would 
have the public, including the medical profes- 
sion, read them, as the question Is presented in 
an exceedingly clear and candid manner by the 
able members of the British Parliament. 





